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POETRY. 
THE STAR OF | BETHLEHEM. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 














As shadows, cast by cloud and sun, 
Flit o’er the summer grass, 

So in Thy sight, Almighty One, 
Earth's generations pass. 

And while the years, an endless host, 
Come swiftly pressing on, 

The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten and are gone. 

Yet doth the star of Bethlehem shed 
A.ustre pure and sweet, 

And still it leads, as once it led, 
To the Messiah's feet. 

Oh, Father! may that holy star 
Grow every year more bright, 

And send its glorious beams afar 
To fill the world with light. 








ARE WOMEN-TEACHERS UNJUST ? 


There are few more active workers for 
public schools in New England than Rev. 
A. D. Mayo of Springfield; and few men 
who are bringing to bear more pungent and 
effective opposition against those who, like 
President Eliot, are endeavoring to weaken 
our school system, by removing its key- 
stone, the High School. I myself differ 
from Mr. Mayo as to the use of the Bible in 
public schools, which I think should be left 
discretionary with the teacher, as it is in 
Rhode Island; and which he thinks should 
be compulsory. It seems to me that he is 
also wrong in the implications contained in 
this paragraph from the NV. E. Journal of 
Education; but it is so really “important 
if true” that it deserves a place in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL. 

‘‘Why do boys always suspect us women- 
teachers of injustice in our discipline?” 
asked a very observing teacher of her super- 
intendent. The suspicions of the average 
scholar, though crude and exaggerated, 
often point to a fatal defect in the method 
of instruction or the character of the in- 
structor. There can be no doubt that the 
people of the United States to-day, who 
have so eagerly jumped at the opportunity 
of reducing the school-tax, by the employ- 
ment of untrained and uneducated girl- 
teachers, are already entering upon their era 
of retribution. They may not be able to 
see just how the little evasions, partialities, 
and subtle favoritisms, the fatal lack of ma- 
ture moral stamina,-—which is the charac- 
teristic weakness of the immature girl, not 
wakened to her full, consecrated woman- 
hood,—tell upon the souls of these children; 
and, especially, upon the boys, whose great 
need is the growth of a moral gristle of 
strict justice, honesty, and the honor that 
despises the evasions of intrigue and false- 
hood: but the fact remains. Of course, the 
average man-teacher has faults of his own, 
quite as serious as those of his sister. But 
when, even in our cities of 30,000 people, 
we find only a dozen men in all grades of 
instruction, and the majority of the chil- 
dren are virtually in the hands of women,— 
and in thousands of country districts the 
schools are always ‘‘kept’” by low-priced 
and inexperienced girls,—it is not difficult 
to see the moral quicksand such an estab- 
lishment may easily become. If the people 
expect valuable citizens from their school- 
training, they must put men and women 
into the teacher’s desk who impress their 
little republic, first and last, with the fact 
that they are working under the lead of 
conscience, aiming to do their duty, under 
all circumstances, every hour of the day. 

Now it is certainly a great evil to employ 
“untrained and uneducated girl-teachers,” 
or boy-teachers of that description cither. 
But when we compare the two best types 
of these two classes-—-young men just from 
college and young women just from the 
Normal School—the latter are certainly as 
well trained for the special purpose of teach- 
ing as are their brothers. The colleges give 
more general training and the normal 
schools more special. If there is a differ- 
ence as to justice and injustice between the 
teachers, it can hardly be in the previous ed- 
ucation; it must lie elsewhere. 

Nor does it lie in the fact that men make 
public-school-teaching a profession and wo- 
men do not. As has been more than once 
maintained in these columns, the fact is 
rather the other way. Apart from a few 
large cities, where the prizes offered to men 
are high and those offered to women are 
moderate, I believe that statistics will show 
that women teach longer, on the average 
than men; because women are apt to teach 
till they are married, and men only till they 
can enter ou amore permanent employment. 
There is therefore no reason to think that 
women take up the occupation less serious- 
ly than men; and if they do not, the want 





of justice must be only in their tempera- 
ments. Let us consider these. 

It is possible that women’s likes and dis- 
likes may be stronger than those of men, 
and that in school they may show this differ- 
ence more plainly. But we have to balance 
against this the fact that women are, as a 
class, more resolutely conscientious, within 
their range of culture and experience, than 
the other sex; and every good teacher learns 
to be on her guard against these personal 
likes and dislikes. The conscience controls 
the temperament; and I think that our teach- 
ers, as a Class, do impress the observer with 
the fact that they are ‘‘working under the 
lead of conscience.” I remember being 
once called upon as member of asub-com- 
mittee to question some twenty women- 
teachers as to certain points in their school- 
discipline and especially their relations with 
the superintendent, whose integrity and ef- 
ficiency had been seriously questioned. 
They were put in a very difficult position, 
being, as it were, between two fires, of the 
committee and of the superintendent, who 
was present at the hearings. The inquiry 
lasted for days, and all the sub-committee 
came away with a greatly increased respect 
for our teachers, asa body; every one, with- 
out exception, appeared thoroughly honest, 
candid and just; though they were o/ten 
under strong temptations to the contrary, 
and in some cases, for aught they knew, 
their own position and employment were at 
stake. Had the superintendent himself ap- 
peared as well as they did, we should have 
had little trouble. 

There seems no particular reason to as- 
sume that women, as a class, are very much 
less faulty than men as a class; and so far I 
should agree with Mr. Mayo. But when 
we are discussing the comparative employ- 
ment of women and men, in our schools, 
we must remember one or two things. In 
the first place the employment of women is 
a simple necessity; we could not sustain 
our schools without it. In Germany, no 
doubt, the teachers are men and educated 
men; but a late traveller tells how they are 
paid. Colonel Waring in his delightful 
narrative of a trip on the Moselle, tells us 
that the condition of the village school-mas- 
ter has been of late much improved. Not 
long ago he had one room allowed him, and 
$40 or $50 per year. He now has, in the 
lowest grade $120 per year, several rooms, 
and asmall bit of ground. (‘‘The Bride of 
the Rhine,” p. 113.) But the average wo- 
man teacher has in Rhode Island $46.17 per 
month, and in Maine $18; the other New 
England States ranging between these lim- 
its. With the double rates of pay demand- 
ed by men, our school system would be 
simply impracticable; and it is perhaps for- 
tunate that it is so, for we might not other- 
wise have discovered the special gifts, for 
teaching purposes, that women possess. 

It is farther to be remembered that, as 
the case now stands, the choice between 
man-teacher and woman-teacher is apt to 
be that between a second-rate man and a 
first-rate woman. J remember once when 
a lady of my acquaintance had been work- 
ing as librarian for $400, she thought of 
striking for $500. But she doubted about 
it, saying that for that sum the trustees 
could obtain the services of a man, and 
would prefer one. ‘‘No!” said her sister, 
‘the trustees will have sense enough to know 
that a $500 woman is worth more than a 
$500 man,” and so it proved. This applies 
yet more to teaching, which is, I regret to 
say, woman’s most profitable industry, and 
one of man’s least profitable. You can hire 
the services of a first-class woman for $1200, 
when those of a man of like grade will cost 
you twice as much. Sucha woman will 
not be immature or wanting in moral stam- 
ina; she will even come up to the standard 
of justice set up by alittle girl whom I once 
knew ina Worcester grammar school, and 
who should be dear to Mr. Mayo’s heart. 
She said that she did not object to her teach- 
er’s showing partiality, but thought she 
should show partiality to all alike. 

T. W. H. 
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MARIA A, ELMORE’S CRITICISM. 


EpiTors JouRNAL.—In regard to the re- 
cently published criticism of an article 
entitled ‘‘A Period of Transition,” I should 
like to say that no greater mistake can be 
made, than assuming that the duties of 
father and mother are the same. They 
may be equal in importance, but no father, 
however kind and tender, can lift the bur- 
den of motherhood. It must be borne, as 
are most burdens, alone. He can help in 
his own way, but it must be a man’s way. 

In the late Congress of Women, at Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Blackwell's paper, entitled, 
‘‘Work Adapted to the Worker,” was criti- 
cised in the discussion, because the author 





proposed that every mother should have 
some lucrative profession, and, with the 
money it brings, find relief not only from 
heavy household tasks, but also from the 
wearing care of her little children. As we 
all know, no one has a better right to ad- 
vance such a theory than Mrs. Blackwell; 
but I noticed women, with children and 
without, springing to the front, to declare 
that no mother can do justice to profession 
and child at the same time. T. W. H. 
never gave better advice to women than 
when he wrote, ‘‘If she wishes to put any 
art or science first, she should remain un- 
married.” For myself, I think this advice 
might apply as well to men, but not in the 
same measure, for a family, especially when 
young, can do better without the father 
than without the mother. Now and then a 
feathered father, bereft of his helper by a 
cruel bullet or careless stone, faithfully 
feeds, and tenderly hovers over the little 
brood; and many a human father has been 
able to supply the lost mother’s place, even 
to his daughters; yet exceptions but prove 
arule. Itis true that the same sky arched 
above Mrs. Somerville and Harriet Marti- 
neau, and while the experience of the former 
is to the mother of a family an inspiration 
and incalculable help, in her sanest mo- 
ments every mother believes, that with 
family cares, the latter could not have ac- 
complished what she did. 

Both the men and women of one idea 
had better pause on the threshold of mar- 
riage, and remember the advice of St. Paul. 
I have reason to be grateful for the sewing- 
machine, but I do not forget the starving 
wife and children of Elias Howe. Let the 
wives and children of those who carried 
forward not only the Anti-Slavery struggle, 
but all other reforms, tell at what cost the 
world moves. 

When a very little girl, I remember look- 
ing into my bird-cage, to see the mother- 
bird with her breast bare, because the yel- 
low feathers lined the nest where she so 
patiently waited. Her mate was singing 
proudly with unruffled plumage, and I have 
not forgotten the dim perception of some- 
thing like injustice that came into my 
mind. I do not pretend to know why a 
mother, so exhausted that she can sleep in 
sound of the heaviest artillery, will waken 
instantly at the slightest movement of her 
child, but personal experience has taught 
me that itis so. I have thought that if my 
hands were suddenly severed from my arms, 
they would, for quite a while, go on pick- 
ing up play-things, and putting stray pins 
beyond the baby’s reach; but I have never 
thought of blaming men for this state of 
things; I have hoped that the solution of 
this problem, like many others, would be 
in the future revealed. 

I do not think with T. W. H. that ‘‘many 
young women think too much of rights, 
and too little of duties.”” If a few do, it is 
from a reaction, and because their mothers 
have thought too little of their own rights. 
Perhaps the girls, on every side, are think- 
ing too little of both; but their duties will 


_never be denied them; their rights are 


already denied them. If, to the multitude 
of young women about to be married, could 
come a vivid realization of the perils and 
privations of motherhood, the physical suf- 
ferings and the consequent lack of mental 
strength, very many would turn away with 
white faces; but those who went on, would 
be the brave, true mothers we need. Let 
women be thoroughly well informed, and 
then choose. 

I cannot but feel saddened, sometimes, 
that one or two paths, which seemed to open 
with such promise tor me, are torever 
closed ; but I never turn from my children’s 
beds, at night, without feeling that there is 
compensation. That motherhood is a lim- 
itation in certain directions is no argument 
against the enlargement of Woman’s oppor- 
tunities, nor against Suffrage; it makes both 
seem the more necessary. The article 
quoted from the Commonwealth is full of 
truth, but parts of it are too vehement for 
good taste; and it has in it such a mixture 
of bitterness and tears, that it is well signed 
“Maria.” Had it been directed towards a 
certain speech-maker at the late Atlantic 
dinner, it might not have appeared so inap- 
propriate; but to criticise in such a way the 
owner of the initials so well known to the 
readers of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, will call 


out many a protest besides my own. 
M. N. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 29th, 1878. 
>e ————_— 
SHALL THE WOMEN OF UTAH BE 
DISFRANCHISED ? 


EprTors JouRNAL:—This week has been 
full of interest to all women. On Monday, 
Mrs. Sara A. Spencer made a speech before 
the House Committee on Territories, Mr. 
Cannon, the delegate from Utah, gave her 








part of his time, in order that she might 
show in its true colors the bill of Mr. Lut- 
trell, Member of Congress from California, 
which proposes to disfranchise every wo- 
man of Utah by making the bill read, ‘‘every 
male citizen,” repealing the ‘‘Act conferring 
upon women the elective franchise” passed 
by the Legislature of Utah Territory, Feb. 
12, 1870, and also disfranchises every polyg- 
amist, or any citizen of Utah who ‘‘ac- 
knowledges more than one woman as his 
wife.” 

No greater proof of the necessity for wo- 
men to represent women in the Government 
can be offered, than that which this bill 
clearly illustrates. True, the delegate from 
Utah raises his voice in able defence of Ter- 
ritorial rights—the right under the Consti- 
tution to worship God as every man sees 
fit, and to interpret the Bible to serve the 
uses of polygamy as well as of monogamy. 
Mr. Cannon’s speech was able, representing 
as he did the legal side of the question, but 
the women of Utah were represented by 
Sara A. Spencer, who protested against any 
act of Congress that would wrest the elec- 
tive franchise from these women, deprive 
them of the protection of their husbands, 
make their children fatherless and them- 
selves social outcasts, and substitute for the 
comparatively respectable polygamous life, 
the Social Evil in the Territory of Utah. 

Judge Himmel Grey and a nephew of 
the late Brigham Young of Utah, were pres- 
ent, representing the anti-Mormon view of 
the case, and the Judge plied Mrs. Spencer 
with questions which, with ready word and 
quick wit, she answered ably and to the 
point. She proposed to strike out the word 
‘‘male” from Mr. Luttrell’s bill, or substi- 
tute for the whole bill, one to ‘‘disfranchise 
the men of Utah and such women as ac- 
knowledge more than one husband.” Why 
not? 

But she suggested that it would be well 
to call things by their right names, and 
that, in fact, Mr. Luttrell’s bill shouid be 
entitled: ‘‘A bill to disfranchise the wo- 
men of Utah and to substitute the Social 
Evil for Polygamy in that Territory.” 

It would be useless to argue the case, for 
only a hint is needed to the clear-minded 
readers of the JoURNAL; if we are compell- 
ed to choose between two evils we must 
choose the lesser one, and who will deny 
that pologamy is, with all its atrocity, supe- 
rior to that nameless thing which utterly 
degrades women, and leaves it optional with 
a man to support and acknowledge his chil- 
dren, or to repudiate them altogether. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker 
had a hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
Tickets were issued toa favored few, there- 
by causing great dissatisfaction amongst the 
many, of whom Dr. Mary Walker was the 
most vociferous in her protests against a 
Sixteenth Amendment to the doorkeeper 
who politely refused her admittance to the 
Committee Room. 

Mrs. Hooker spoke for an hour and a 
half, the Committee paying marked atten- 
tion to her pointed and interesting argument 
in behalf of her sex for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and forall such so- 
cial reforms as tended to elevate woman 
and humanity at large. Hon. Benj. F. 
Butler, decorated with a fragrant button- 
hole bouquet, showed interest in all that 
was said, and the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Hon. Proctor Knott, thanked Mrs. 
Hooker in a most polite and complimentary 
manner for her graceful presentation of 
Miss Julia Smith’s Bible, which that lady 
has translated from the original Hebrew 
and Greek, and which she intrusted to Mrs. 
Hooker to be presented to the Honorable 
Chairman of that Committee. Mrs. Hooker 
made some very happy hits on Civil Ser- 
vice as it is, and as it should be; spoke of 
the commencement of the Woman move- 
ment—how gentle, lovely Mrs. Mott and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton then a bride, had 
met in the British Museum in 1848 and, for 
three hours, talked over the wrongs of wo- 
men and the glorious future in store for 
women who were true to themselves and 
each other. She alluded to Mr. Sumner’s 
opinion of the question, and to his prophe- 
cy that justice must win in the end, and 
Woman be clothed with the rights which 
are inalienable. 

Amongst those present at the hearing 
were Mrs. Ellen Sargent, wife of the Sena- 
tor from California, Miss Sara A. Spencer, 
Mrs. Landor (Jean Davenport), Miss Aus- 
tine Snead (Miss Grundy), Mrs. Lawrence 
the temperance lecturer, and about fifty 
others, men and women. M. FP. F. 

Washington, D. C. 

This new attempt to disfranchise the wo- 
men of Utah, must be defeated. Let our 
friends in Washington, in and out of Con- 
gress, organize withoutdelay. [Eps. W. J.] 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


GEORGE SAND was paid two francs per 
line by the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

QUEEN Victoria has conferred the Order 
of the Garter on King Humbert of Italy 

Mrs. MacKENziz, wife of the Canadian 
Premier, has given two gold medals to a 
girls’ school at Ottawa, as prizes for courses 
in domestic economy and plain sewing. 

Miss Ann M. WiiuiaMs, of Augusta, has 
recently given one hundred dollars, and 
Miss Snow twenty dollars, to the Maine 
General Hospital, for the purpose of a free 
bed. 

QuEEN VicrTorra’s New Year's gifts to 
the poor of Windsor, some eight hundred 
in all, were joints of meats and sacks of 
coal. In all, 3,200 pounds of beef and six- 
ty-five tons of coal were distributed. 

Mrs. Emma Harpince-Brittan left 
for Melbourne, Australia, Jan. 31. The 
supporters of her lectures in San Francisco 
presented her with a gold locket in the form 
of a book, imitating the binding of her 
‘Art Magic.” In its center is a large dia- 
mond. 

Mrs. Joun Drew saw, in the New York 
World, that the venerable widow of General 
Eaton had received at Washington on New 
Year’s Day, and wrote the old lady a grace- 
ful note, introducing herself as the little 
girl, Louisa Laner, a dramatic ‘‘prodigy” 
who was presented by Mrs. Eaton to Jack- 
son in 1829. 

Miss NEvue Hutrcarnson, whose deli- 
cate and charming little poems, which drop 
every now and then like June roses into the 
magazines from a heart which is all sum- 
mer, is one of the regular staff of the New 
York Tribune, and does as much good 
work as most of the men on the press. 

Mrs. Curso, the widow of Judge Chis- 
olm, and mother of Nellie Chisolm, who 
were murdered by a Mississippi mob, has 
lately been appointed to a clerkship in the 
treasury department at $900 a year. She 
has been assigned to the Register’s office, 
and is at work registering returned coupons, 
an arduous and wearisome labor. Mrs. 
Chisolm is a fine-looking woman, but evi- 
dently much broken by care and sorrow. 
Her pale and grief-worn face, and the hard 
look of suffering in her blue eyes at once 
tell of experiences that would have crushed 
amore ordinary person. Her voice in speak- 
ing has astrained and faltering tone that 
shows the memory of horrors never to be 
forgotten. Peace and quiet are all that she 
asks for, and to forget, if possible, some of 
the past. Her only remaining child, a 
bright-eyed little boy of twelve years, is her 
constant companion, was with the fated 
family during their confinement in the jail, 
and witnessed the terrible death of his fa- 
ther and his sister, but seven years older 
than himself. Mrs, Chisolmis even yet the 
recipient of anonymous aud threatening 
letters which serve to recall to her all that 
she has endured in the past year. One re- 
ceived from Chicago a few days ago warns 
her that by having come North and accept- 
ed government aid she will forfeit her 
standing in the South, will be ostracised 
socially, and that it will never be safe for 
her to go back to Mississippi. 

SisTER 8., of the Order of Troyes, needs 
no adjectives. It would bea waste of breath 
to call her a woman of sublime courage and 
superhuman heroism. The Paris papers do 
not even publish her name; but that is well, 
for it would not look well in columns that are 
stained and blurred with the names of mis 
erable sinners. This was what she did: 
She had taken some sick children out for 
a walk in the country, the oldest being only 
eight years of age, and they were suddenly 
assailed by a sheep-dog, whose jaws were 
running with foam. She instantly saw the 
danger of her charges, and, resolutely in- 
terpcsing between the terrified children and 
the furious animal, bravely withstood its 
attack. She was severely bitten, and the 
dog, excited by the cries of the children, 
endeavored to rush upon them. Protect- 
ing with her body the children, who hung 
on her petticoats shrieking with terror, this 
brave girl threw herself courageously on 
the dog and for ten munutes grasped it, 
rolling over with it, and thrusting her hand 
into 1ts mouth to prevent its biting the 
children. Some peasants, who came up at 
last, beat off and killed the dog. The sister 
was found to have fifteen deep wounds on 
her hands and lacerated arms. Skillful 
care was given to her wounds, and fora 
short time after her return to Paris there 
was some hope that she might escape the 
ultimate fate which there was so much rea- 
son to fear. In a week or two hydrophobia 
in all its characteristic symptoms appeared, 
and Sister 8. died from this fearful disease. 
She had saved five lives. 
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_ POETRY. 


For the Woman's Jeumnal. 
MARY’S PROBLEM OF LIFE. 
BY ¢, 8. HALL. 


Mary was dumb, as all could see, 
And not so smart as she wanted to be. 
She could twist her mouth, could simper and smile; 
Could have her dress in the latest style; 
And, to tell the truth, it was all she could do, 
But she envied the girls who to school would go. 
She never expected much knowledge to mine, 
But merely to catch the outward shine. 
So to school she went, not in knowledge to grow, 
But her dearest wish was to catch a beau. 
At school she'd take to the hindmost seat, 
And only think of looking sweet. 
If she chanced to catch the teacher's eye, 
She would dodge behind a friend close by. 
So she passed along, and many a book. 
Claimed of her only a passing look. 
But the time rolled round when all were through, 
And of course with the rest she went out too. 
What cared Mary? Ninnies like her 
Were daily passing with little stir 
Through such machines, with many thanks 
To the kind professors who turn the cranks. 
She thonght her titles would claim a bow 
From all she chanced to meet with new. 
Her country home was far too small, 
Her vaalting pride was far too tall. 
So people passed by on the other side, 
With many remarks about her pride. 
Poor Mary! She longed now for knowledge, alas! 
Bat the poor imitation she couldn't pass. 
She feared for the time—for she knew it would come— 
When herself must join in the world’s busy hum, 
When cares and trials would hedge her ronnd, 
And she in the labor of life must be found. 
So, ere she came to try it, she took her olden plan, 
First twisted, winced and trembled—then dodged 
behind—a MAN, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





eee 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE BIRDIE’S TRYST. 
BY SEPEESS. 


See from my window the telegraph wire, 

The wind sighing through, an eolian lyre; 

It serves as a tryst for the joyous bird, 

There all the day long sweet music is heard. 

Tilting and swaying, the blue-bird has hung 

On to that wire, and sweetly has sung; 

Maybe repeating in clear roundelay 

The message that thrilled through the wire to-day. 

The pert little sparrows—they often will stand 

Winking and blinking, a bright, merry band, 

Waiting a word from their far away home. 

“*We are exiles,”’ they say; “‘we were willing to come, 

For you promised, in words of your poet so dear, 

To the small, ‘Old-World sparrow” a new welcome 
here. 

So we came out in flocks, and we rear up our young, 

In summer or winter, our song is still sung. 

The Oriole plumes his gay colored vest, 

The vain little fellow comes out in his best, 

To dance and to sing on the wire to-day, 

“T’ve a nest in the maples,”’ seeming to say. 

The swallow—he sees the bright, slender string, 

As he circles around, with his long, slender wing, 

Concludes, as his claws span the roost in the air, 

He will build ‘neath our eaves, and, with tenderest 
care, 

Will raise his young brood; for the telegraph wire 

Will tempt them to fly, mounting higher and higher, 

And now, while the birds the wire enjoy, 

The heart of a nation feels sorrow or joy. 

For here, neath their feet, it will silently speed 

As they carol as sweetly, not pausing to heed, 

For their faith is sublime, not a sparrow shall fall, 

For our Father he careth, He heedeth them all. 

So I'll sing with the birds my matins so sweet, 

I'll sing too at vespers, and kneel at His feet, 

Who has said, Come, ye weary, I will give to you rest, 

And trust to His love, who knoweth what's best. 

~ eee 

For the Woman’s Journal. 


A MAN’S SOLILOQUY ON VOTING. 


BY A. J. 


To vote, or not to vote, that is the question; 
Whether ‘tis better for us men to suffer 
Our women folks to wield their right of Suffrage, 
Or to arise against this innovation, 
And by some means prevent them? They want to vote. 
No more; and by their vote they hope to close 
The rum-shops, and to make a public change, 
Where change is needed,— tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. They want to vote;— 
Perhaps it is their right; aye. there's the rub; 
And if for years we have deprived their sex 
Of their just dues in this particular, 
Then let us pause. Where's the respect 
We show for Right by such a course as this’ 
For why should only men make certain laws 
That they must yield to, laws they must obey, 
Which thrust upon them tax without appeal, 
Which license sales of poison that do bear 
The fathers, sons and brothers from their homes 
And hurl them down into a drunkard’s grave, 
When all of this might readily be changed 
By Woman's Suffrage? Why they should be deprived 
From taking active part in all those things 
Whick have such influence upon their lives, 
But that the men fear losing their control, 
Or have a wrong idea of Woman's sphere, 
As some are pleased to call it, puzzlesome; 
And makes me wonder how we've lived so long 
Without a better knowledge of their rights. 
Our conscience can’t make bigots of us all, 
For if that acted in a natural way, 
We could not help a change in sentiment. 
These enterprises of great pith and moment 
Deserve our close attention, and I now, 
Regarding it the honest thing to do, 
Shall vote for Woman Suffrage. 

Hanson, Mass. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


JOIN ILERNDON. 
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BY ANN DAVIDSON, 





“She’s perfectly splendid!’ exclaimed 
John Herndon as a boat came round the 
headland ; iis snowy sail filling and dipping, 
till it seemed as if it would touch the water. 

John did not mean the boat, but the lady 
who made a graceful pretence of steering it; 
but the real work was done by a couple of 
bright, happy-looking girls, who stood near 
by, regarding her almost as admiringly as 
did poor John. ; 

“She's perfectly splendid, why there’s 
nothing here that begins to describe her,” 
and he threw the novelette he had been 
reading into the water, with an air of utter 








contempt; though, a moment before, he had 
been admiring its flow of language in de¢- 
scribing the heroine; now he knew it was 
mere verbiage. He drew back into the 
shadow of the wall, watching the lady of his 
adoration; for he never dreamed of loving 
her; or fancied that under any combination 
of circumstances she could care for him. 

As a general thing he did not embody 
his thoughts on the subject, but let them 
wander on in a vague, delightful way. But 
sometimes, in moments of unusual exalta 
tion of spirits, he would imagine himself 
rescuing her from deadly peril. Climbing 
to the topmost story of the hotel, while the 
flames streamed from the lower windows, 
(not thinking that it was the servants, poor 
things, who had to sleep there) or plunging 
after her into the river, where she was so 
fond of sailing; those girls were such care- 
less creatures, always reaching out after 
something, they would certainly upset the 
boat sometime. But this was quite apart 
from real life, where he never thought of 
putting himself in her way, but was satis- 
fied to regard her as a loyal subject might 
his queen. 

So utterly apart were these two trains of 
thought, that the feelings of the one state 
neither mingled with nor moulded those of 
the other; and, a minute after, Miss Morton 
had passed from sight. John took down 
his dinner-basket, and began his lunch with 
a keen appreciation of the fact that it had 
been put up by his landlady’s daughter, in- 
stead of by herself; consequently there 
were fresh pie, and biscuit instead of bread, 
and everything neatly placed. 

Some years hence, he would very likely 
marry such a girl, and find much, though 
perhaps somewhat stolid happiness in her 
good temper and perfect housekeeping. At 
least, this seemed probable to a looker-on, 
for he was industrious and saving, and, 
though barely twenty, had more money laid 
by than any of his fellow-workmen. But 
it was fated otherwise. 

Meanwhile Miss Morton spent a pleasant 
summer, quite unconscious of the devotion 
she inspired, that is, as regards poor John 
Herndon; she could not be unconscious of 
it in some other cases; but she did not seem 
much impressed. She rather took it as a 
maiter of course, but in sucha gracious 
manner that her admirers remained enthrall- 
ed, and even the women did not say much 
against her. She was good and warm-heart- 
ed too. See how fond she was of her little 
brother; it was for his sake that she came 
every day to the river; he was so fond of it 
that he never tired of watching the vessels 
coming and going, and the men at work; 
and the poor boy had few sources of amuse- 
ment. He was worn and somewhat crippled 
by a severe attack of rheumatic fever, from 
the effects of which he still suffered at times; 
but when the attack was over, he was as 
happy and reckless as ever, a merry, noisy, 
wilful creature, unlike his sister in every- 
thing except the charm of manner that won 
all. Even severe business-men, wrapped up 
in cares, brightened at sight of him, as if 
they had caught a glimpse of their long-for- 
gotten boyhood; perhaps the lovely pres- 
ence from which he never went very far, 
had something to do with it. 

But they were going now; the boating 
parties had stopped coming some days ago, 
declaring that the place was quite spoiled 
since that warehouse had been built. To- 
morrow, the old windmill where Miss Mor- 
ton had passed so many hours reading and 
sketching, would be torn down to make 
way foradock. So this was probably her 
last visit, and many a one besides John 
Herndon would feel that something undefin- 
able though very pleasant had passed from 
their lives. She had come very early that 
day ; and, besides the girls, there was a small 
party of ladies and children, with one old 
gentleman, who was lame and very irritable 
and exacting, spoiling the pleasure of all 
the party except the boy, who was high 
in spirits, even for him. An old Scotchman 
who was measuring the ground shook his 
head, remarking that he was ‘‘grieved for 
the laddie, he was surely fey.” 

In clearing the place, some slag and frag- 
ments of broken ore had been unearthed; 
these attracted the boy as soon as he sprang 
ashore, and he ran about, picking up the 
brightest, while the rest of the party pro- 
ceeded to the mill, leaving him at the dock, 
as a small collection of decaying logs and 
timber was ambitiously called. When the 
boy had heaped his arms as high as they 
would hold, he called one of the girls to 
come and help him, and, running back to 
the water, they began washing the shining 
pieces, spreading some to dry on the end of 
the dock, and tossing others far out into 
the water. 

John looked on with a pleasant sense of 
enjoyment, and, stretching out from his 
shelter, was seen by the boy, who made 
friends with everybody, and now hailed him 
with a joyful shout of recognition. John 
drew back in confusion, lest he should be 
observed by the rest of the party, but they 
were busy, as was indicated by the sound 
of voices and laughter, mingled witha slight 
rattling as the baskets were unpacked. 

After a while, there was a call for Guy; 
but he was not ready to go, and ran about, 
eluding the grasp of the girl, who playfully 
tried to catch him; at length, when she was 
on the point of succeeding, he ran on to the 
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dock and began to spring on the end of a 
loose plank. 

“Oh don't!” screamed the gir! in affright, 
“come back; see what a horrid old thing it 
is; you will fall through!” 

But the boy laughed teasingly, and went 
on with his reckless dancing, till his sister 
came forward, followed by the old gentle- 
man, now doubly testy at the delay in serv- 
ing lunch. 

“I am coming, Sis,” he shouted gaily; 
“but I must have some of these,” and he 
began cramming his pockets. 

“T wouldn’t do that,” said his sister gent- 
ly; ‘‘they will be so heavy and uncomfort- 
able; the baskets will soon be empty; then, 
you can fill them with whatever you like.” 

“I'll take them out then,” said the boy; 
‘and they are not very heavy; they just 
balance me.” 

‘“‘Never mind,” said the old gentleman; 
‘*twill do him good to carry weight; he 
won't be quite so frisky then.” 

‘Won't 1?” merrily retorted the boy, 
‘‘wait and see; I'll be on honor; I'll take all 
I can;” and scooping up some handfuls he 
stuffed his pockets, taking several gymnas- 
tic poses to settle them. How his eyes 
shone under his white forehead! 

“Now!” he said, and, springing up, he 
came down ona patch of weedy slime, and, 
sliding off the dock, he sank like a stone. 

The women and children came running 
up, though, at first, none took in the full 
extent of the danger; he was always doing 
blood-curdling things; and besides, he was 
such a swimmer; till iis sister cried out in 
a terrified voice, ‘‘He can’t rise! he is weigh- 
ed down!” . 

She would have sprung after him if she 
had not been held back. Those of the men 
who had not gone to dinner were there in a 
minute; most of them ran about in a con- 
fused, senseless manner; but two of them, 
soon had a boat on the spot where the bub- 
bles were still rising. 

“It is of no use,” said Miss Morton, with 
strange calmness; ‘‘you must dive down; he 
cannot rise, his pockets are filled with 
stones!” 

“Then God he!p hitn!” said one; ‘‘we are 
neither of us much of swimmers, and it 
would need a regular diver to go down in 
all that truck;” and he looked down into 
the water, where little could be seen, except 
a growth of water-lillies. 

John Herndon heard these words; he had 
reached the dock as the boat put off; he 
ran to the edge, then stood, remembering 
that he could not swim; he had learned 
when a young boy, but had given it up, 
because he was so subject to cramp that the 
sailor who was teaching him, declared that 
he would be safer without knowing how to 
swim, as then he would be careful how he 
got into water. He thought of that saying 
now; he had been working in the sun too, 
then he heard her voice (she had felt instine- 
tively that he would do more for her than 
the others) and turned to meet the eyes that 
took a gleam of hope as they met his. 

**You will save him, I feel it; but go, go!” 

She put her hand on his arm; at that 
touch, all the chivalry which, however la- 
tent, is in every manly heart, asserted itself. 

“T'll go,” he said simply; then, recalling 
the memories of those other days, he dived 
into the water. He went down with unex- 
pected quickness; indeed, a heavy hand 
seemed pressing on him, ashe felt about with 
hands and feet amongst slimy roots and 
stones. At last he touched the boy, just as 
a well-remembered pang convulsed him. 
He knew that he must rise at once, if he 
would save himself, but he would not go 
without the boy. If it must be so, he could 
die; but he could not face her without the 
boy. With a desperate effort he controlled 
his limbs, and turning, he grasped the boy's 
arm, 

When the budies were drawn from the 
water, that clasp could scarcely be loosened, 
and even the lady's touch and voice never 
stirred a pulse in the heart of John Hern- 
don. 


oe ——— 


For the Woman's Journal. 
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BY EVA M. TAPPAN. 

Jamie sat at the window, watching. It 
was nothing new for him to sit there and to 
watch. As far back as he could remember, 
which, to be sure, was not so very far, for 
he was but nine years old, he had sat by 
that window and watched—he knew not 
what for—until the sun went down. Then 
the mother would lift the little lame boy 
in her strong arms, and put him to bed, 
carefully, if not tenderly. She gave him 
no good-night kiss, but she tucked the 
clothes warmly about him, and told him to 
call her if he wanted anything. Then she 
went out into the other room, leaving the 
door ajar, and sewed until the flickering of 
her one candle told her that it was time for 
her, too, to go to bed. 

Jamie and his mother lived in a tenement 
house. Their neighbors called them well- 
to-do, because she earned enough to pay 
for the two rooms in which they lived. 
They were very small rooms in a crowded 
house, with low ceilings, and on the damp, 
shady side of the street; but then they were 
on the first floor, and one of them looked 
out into the narrow street, and that was 
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enough to give them an air of gentility. 
Then, too, Jamie’s mother did not mingle 
much with her neighbors. She went out 
to hard work in the morning, leaving 
Jamie's dinner—only a brown bow! of bread 
and milk—within his reach, a:.d did not 
return until night. So after a while the 
neighbors began to call her proud and 
stuck -up, and would never think of stopping 
ina minute to gossip, as they did in the 
other rooms. 

Jamie’s mother did not mind this, for she 
was away all day; and Jamie himself was 
rather glad, for he remembered indistinctly 
how, when then they first came there, the 
women used to come in and look so in- 
quisitively at everything in the room, and 
ask him such tiresome questions. Then 
the men, although their words were hearty 
and kind, were rough, and he instinctively 
turned from them. And so it was that he 
was almost always alone, and, as he had 
never had company, did not feel lonely. 

He would have told you that he had a 
great many pleasures. First, he had a 
book of fairy stories, that a lady for whom 
his mother worked, had sent him, and he 
could read this over and over again, and 
never be tired. Then he had a knife, and 
when that sharp pain in his back was better 
for a little while, he could cut weird faces 
out of the pine wood that he asked his 
mother to bring him, to represent the peo- 
ple in his fairy stories. And then he had 
the window! ‘How could a boy be lonely, 
when he had a window that looked out into 
the street?” Jamie would have said. For 
it was a lively little street, and really did its 
best to amuse him. There was almost al- 
ways something passing, if it was only a 
baker’s cart; and one day not very long ago, 
a long, black carriage, with great black 
plumes and two black horses, drove up to 
the house opposite. Jamie knew there was 
a sick man there, and he thought they were 
going to take him to ride. By and by, the 
men came out, carefully carrying something 
longand narrow. Jamie thought how very 
sick the poor man must be, to have to be 
covered up with that thick, black cloth, 
which hung down so heavily; and he 
thought if the man had known that there 
was a little lame boy watching him, who 
wanted to go to ride so much, perhaps he 
would have pushed the black cloth away 
and told the men to give Jamie, too, a place 
in their fine carriage. But they drove 
away, and Jamie never saw the sick man 
again. 

But what he liked best was to see the 
children coming from school, They were 
only the poor, ragged children, who lived 
around the street; all the rich ones went 
another way. Sometimes their faces were 
not clean, Still they were little children, 
and the little child loved them. As they 
passed, they often used to look inthe win- 
dow. Indeed, it was so low and so close to 
the street, that a passer-by could hardly 
help looking in. Gradually some of them 
fell into the habit of always looking in with 
a nod and a smile, until they felt disap- 
pointed if the wan, white face was not 
there to smile back again. This did not 
often happen, for although the days 
came oftener and oftener when Jamie was 
strong enough to sit up only a little while, 
yet he always knew when it was time for 
the children to pass, and would drag him- 
self painfully to the window, and nod and 
smile. 

There was one little girl who never for- 
got him, and he in turn began to watch es- 
pecially for her, and to feel that his day 
was not complete, if he had not seen her. 
After awhile, as the days grew full of sum- 
mer and the window was open all the time, 
she used sometimes to stop a few minutes 
on her way home, to talk to the little lame 
boy, and tell him about her school, and 
what they had done that day. All the little 
treasures that are dear to a child she shared 
with Jamie. Sometimes it was only a bit 
of colored glass, or half a dozen beads on 
a string, or a piece of a broken toy that 
she had picked up in the street; but they 
were dear to her, and Jamie loved them be- 
cause she did. 

One day she came to the window with her 
little hand so tightly shut that Jamie knew 
it must be something very precious. And 
so it was. Pretty soon the little hand 
slowly unclosed and showed nothing but 
two scarlet beans. 

“Tl tell you what we'll do with them,” 
said she; ‘‘I’ll plant one at my house, and 
when it grows well, that shall mean that you 
are better; and if it fades, then I shall think 
that you are worse, aud shall come to see 
you.” 

“Yes,” said Jamie, ‘‘and you plant the 
other right under my window—there’s a 
little place between the house and the 
bricks—and it will grow and climb up, and 
by-and by perhaps a red flower will come 
out on it, and it will look in at the window, 
and whisper to me and tell me when you are 
coming. That will be quite a fairy story, 
won't it?” 

And so the little seeds were planted. 
Jamie watched his day by day, and watered 
it, and his little friend built a tiny fence 
of broken sticks around it. In spite of the 
want of sunshine and the cold, damp wall, 
the little vine grew and grew, clinging to 
the crevices of the old house, until, when 
Jamie put his hand out, he could touch the 
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topmost leaf. The days were always wary, 
now, and Jamie sat by the window anq 
beckoned to the vine with his thin hang 
and, almosi as if it understood and obeyed 
the vine clambered up until it put ‘en 
dainty cluster of red blossoms right into 
the room. Then Jamie smiled and kisgeq 
the flower, and his little friend clapped he) 
hands. Then the little girl did not com; 
again. Jamie watched for her every day. 
He was used to waiting, so he did not fret, 
but only said to himself, patiently, “She 
will come to-morrow, perhaps.” 

Then there came a cold, damp day, when 
the boy shivered with the chill of the air 
but he would not shut the window, for his 
scarlet blossoms had grown in over the sil], 
and he would not thrust them out. So he 
sat there and watched for his little friend, 
who came not. Then his mother came and 
chided him for staying by the cold window, 
wrapped him up, and put him in bed. 

The next morning, when she had gone to 
her work, Jamie crept feebly out to talk to 
thevine. Alas! his mother had not noticed. 
and had shut the heavy window down upon 
it. The cluster of red flowers hung al! 
drooping and faded over the sill, and seemed 
to look reproachfully at him. He crept a 
little nearer, and saw that the whole vine 
was dead. It was as if its very spirit had 
gone into the bright flowers, and now that 
they were crushed and hard, it had nothing 
more to live for. 

The little lame boy kissed the faded blos- 
soms over and over, then leaned his head 
on the window-sill, and was perfectly quiet 
for a long time. Even when his mother 
came in he did not move; and the next day 
there came to the door that long, narrow 
carriage with the black plumes, and this 
time it was for Jamie. Just as the man was 
starting up the two black horses, Jamie’s 
little friend came up. Her cheeks were al- 
most as pale as Jamie’s had been, and she 
walked slowly and feebly. ‘I knew it was 
Jamie,” said she, ‘‘for my red flowers told 
me so. And now they are all withered. | 
have been sick, too, but 1 wanted to come 
and say good-bye to Jamie.” 

Norton, Mass. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 
LEGAL WRONGS OF WOMEN IN MICHIGAN, 
Eprrors JourRNAL.—I cannot do anything 

better for the cause of Woman's enfran 
chisement than to circulate the JouRNAL. 
I read articles from it at my Temperance 

‘lub, and lend it to all I can get to read it. 
I have tried to get up a club, but as yet 
without success. Women will spend money 
for anything but what they are most vitally 
interested in. Many see, without making 
the slightest effort to liberate themselves, 
the condition they are in—subject to class 
legislation, slaves in one sense—although | 
remember hearing Mrs. Livermore say, in 
alecture in Lansing, that it was nonsense 
to talk of American women being slaves. 

But if it is not slavery for a mother to 
have no legal right to her child, pray tell 
me what is? If every mother would sce 
for herself what the law is in her own 
State in regard to her child, for whom sli 
has, as Mrs. Spencer said before the Wo 
man’s Congress, suffered the agony even 
unto death, which attends the advent of a 
human soul, she would wake up to what 
some of ‘‘her rights” are before the law. 
There are but few States in which statutes 
are very different from the old common lwa 
of England, which gives the mother no 
rights at all, whether the father is living o1 
dead. Even now, in some States, he ean 
will the mother’s child away before it is 
born—can appoint a guardian of both the 
child and its property, if there is any. 

Such a woman might also look up tix 
law in regard to the property ‘rights’ of 
husband and wife if it is held in common 
She may have worked the harder, yet sue 
can hold only one-third of the real estat 
for her life-t'me. That is the law in this 
State. If separated from its father, she evn 
hold her child until it is twelve years old 
but if living with him, she has no right in 
law, without appealing to the courts, That 
too is the law of this State. P.M. P 

Mount Clen “8, Mich. 

Cove CREEK, Uvran, 

Eprrors Journat.—In returning the pr 

tition, let me say that I am a telegrap! 
operator, and held an office in Shauntie, 
which ill health obliged me to resign, in 
order to spend the summer among the hills, 
resting from business. On my return in the 
fall, 1 obtained a position as operator in 
this place, wh:ch L consider a very health) 
locality. This is the reason why I have not 
more signers to the petition. ‘This place is 
only a small stone fort, built in the early 
days of the settlement of Utah as a protec 
tion against the Indians. There is no town 
nearer than twenty-six miles, and only 
twenty-two persons (most of these children) 
resident in the fort. Of the grown per 
sons, some have no sympathy with the 
movement, but such as realize the position 
of Woman, and are right minded enoug! 
to wish to see her fairly dealt by, have 
signed it. . 
_ I hope you do not object to men’s sign- 
ing; for my hopes for the welfare of Wo 
man are anchored on the final success of 
this movement. I would help a great dea! 
if I only knew how to do so. 

It would be well to show how many 
voices there are in favor of this cause 
among men, and though I do not clearly 
remember, think I have read in your pape! 
of men’s signing these petitions. 

If I had received your blanks earlier, I 
should have sent them over to Beaver 
(twenty-six miles from here) to my mother. 
who would have got along list of signers 
for it. 7 A. T. 

Core Creeek, Willard Co., Utah Territory 

BaLTimMore, Mp. 

Eprrors JOURNAL.—My whole soul is in 

this movement of Suffrage for Woman, bu! 
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the labor of getting these names, with those 
| sent two days since, no one but the expe- 
rienced can know. 
There is to-day in our country as much 
slavery as in former times; the transfer is 
from the negro to the woman, Even male 
elorks dare not sign when the master re- 
fuses. I find here, in Baltimore, the rum- 
sellers always oppose Woman Suffrage with 
combative force, replete with vindictiveness, 
The good people of New England eman- 
cipated the slaves; by them the women of 
Maryland must be emancipated, as they are 
o9 subject to understand truly the charac- 
ter of the movement, and too inert to meas- 
ure 1ts progress. w. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 17, 1878. 


WILLovuGaHBy, Onto. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—I have circulated the 

petition sent me by your Association, and 
have met with little, or, I might say, no op- 
position. 
’ In our village we have about twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants, over three hundred and 
fifty of whom have sighed. Indeed I think 
nearly all would, should we take time to see 
and ask them. Mrs. W. C ANDREWS. 

Willoughby, Lake Oo., Ohio. 


BEDFORD, Mass. 


Eprrors JournaL:—When I received the 
plank petitions from you, I had been labor- 
ing with the onel had left last year, to the 
State Legislature, and with those which had 
been sent us from Washington, asking Con- 
cress to grant a Sixteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, I 
sent on nearly one tenth part of the inhabi- 
tants of this little town. I have got a few 
more names (since I sent that) on the State 
petition, making one hundred, just one 
tenth of our people. 

Last year I think there were only eighty- 
five. So you see it is here, as everywhere, 
a gradual increase of petitioners. We sent 
four petitions to Congress from this place 
last week. I think it a good idea to so 
flood them with these and with the reasons 
women have for desiring the ballot, that 
they can no longer say, ‘‘Women do not 
want to vote.” When I hear a man say 
that, | always think he has been associated 
with over-burdened women or the lovers of 
fashion; and not with the far-seeing lovers 
of humanity and equal rights. In other 
words, with the ‘‘strong-minded women.” 
It is one good sign that it is not now consid- 
ered quite so ‘“unwomanly,” as it used to 
be a few years ago, to have strength of 
mind, 

It is this our country needs more than 
strength of muscle, to harmonize the surg- 
ing elements of humanity. 

LucinpA HosMEr. 

Bedford, Mass. 

KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Epirors JOURNAL.—I to-day enclose to 
Office of Woman Suffrage Association, a 
petition to Congress, asking for ‘‘ Woman 
Suffrage,” and signed by one hundred and 
ninety men and women of this village and 
near vicinity. Iam glad to say they are of 
our best citizens for intelligence and social 
influence, not one below the average, and 
most above it. A month ago another one 
containing 100 names, was sent to you by 
Mrs. Annie Hamilton, of this place. Did 
you receive it? If so please tell us, and 
likewise of the reception of this. If 
recollect, Mrs. Hamilton also sent to you 
the petition to our own Legislature, which 
I presume was amistake. 1 am sending 
mine to Dr. Edge, in the ILouse at Harrisburg, 
from our County, as one at whose hands we 
look for fair treatment. 

The Quakerly antecedents in these South 
Eastern counties of Pennsylvania, furnish a 
good foundation for the Equal Rights move- 
ment, and ‘Lo the fields are white with a 
harvest,” that would richly pay a few able 
ind earnest laborers. The circulation of 
these petitions, has freshly stirred the sub- 
ject in the homes, the shop, and at the 
street corners, so that just now, a first-class 
lecturer, with the zeal and power of those 
old-time anti-slavery soldiers, would be en- 
abled to perform invaluable service to the 
cause. J am afraid this paper is late in com- 
ing to you, but even should it be so, it has 
paid in the circulation. Would not there 
be advantage gained in starting them earlier 
another year? 

The very young man, who is afraid that 
all the good matrons who were good house 
and home-keepers ere he was born, will 
straightway neglect and become disqualified 
for domestic duties in their zeal for political 
preferment, the moment they can vote, 
lives yet, though feebly and obscurely among 
us, but many, otherwise friends to the cause, 
sincerely fear the additional mass of igno- 
rance noisily crowding to the polls, and the 
sharp, unscrupulous, intriguing women 
thereby placed in power. That has been 
almost the only objection made here by 
most whom we have asked for their names, 
hut it is a serious one in the minds of many, 
now when the management of the Suffrage 
juestion and of election affairs seems pon- 
derous and almost uncontrolable. 

Our post-master is a woman, Mrs. F. C. 
Maxwell, a soldiers widow. She has served 
us satisfactorily and efficiently since the 
spring of 1870. No one need wish for a 
change. Every school district within miles, 
has two women on their local school board, 
to advantage; and yet there is plenty of 
zood, hard work still to be done in the cause 
here. The appointment of women on the 
school boards is but a new manifestation of 
an old custom here. Before the passage of 
the State Public School law, most of our 
common schools in the South Eastern coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania had been established 
by and were under the care of the Society 
of Friends, who kept a standing committee 
of three men and three women) to look 
after the interests of those schools; to visit 
themand make report of their condition to 
the “‘monthly business meeting” of the So- 
ciety. These visits of inspection were usu- 
ally made by the women; the men some- 
times, but their duties more often consisted 
in hiring the teachers, furnishing the fuel, 
and keeping the house in condition, primi- 
tive, homely and even uncomfortable as it 
might too often be. 

Since writing the preceding, I read in 
‘Shawanabeke’s” letter a proposition to 





have a ‘“‘fund for the free circulation of the 
JourNAL.” I would add “and for support- 
ing efficient lecturers in the field.” Why 
may it not be? ( 
as much as ever they were in the anti-slave- 
ry work. 2 E. P. 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
CuesTer, Pa. 

I have been canvassing for Suffrage dur- 
ing the past month in this ‘‘old fogy” town, 
have not succeeded so well as could he de- 
sired, not being able to venture out in inclem- 
ent weather. If I could have the petitions- 
eerlier next year I hope to do better. I 
have however obtained nearly four hundred 
signatures. If the city were thoroughly can- 
vassed many more could be procured, and 
this could only be effected by some two or 
three persons undertaking the work; but I 
find no one at present brave enough for the 
attempt.. Shall 1 send the petitions to your 
office or the Capital? M. E. Preston. 

Cotvurt, Mass. 

Epirors JouRNAL:—I send your a ‘‘Pe- 
tition” with 64 names against 27 last year. 
Do you know of any one that would come 
here and lecture? We scarce ever have a 
lecture here, and the people are quite igno- 
rant on the subject, compared with other 
sections of the country. 

Saran E. 8. Ropsrns. 


toe 


WINE AND SMOKE NOT VS. WOMEN. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Among the amusing 
excuses given ‘‘why the women contribu- 
tors” were not invited to the Whittier Ban- 
quet, none is more so, than that of ‘‘wine 
and smoke.” Because nine out of every 
ten women, countenance and encourage the 
the use of both. Were it not so, its use 
would in a great measure cease, or become 
like that of opium and absinthe, a secret 
habit, and an evil is greatly controlled when 
afraid of the ‘“‘public eye.” 

There are few women like our President's 
brave wife, and if there are exceptional 
cases, where its use is secretly deplored, 
such have not the courage to go publicly 
against its use, lest they be called ‘‘ultra, 
strong-mindgd” or some other “horrid” epi- 
thet, which a great majority fling against a 
small minority when they fear the latter is 
becoming dangerous to them. 

Again, how weak the excuse of ‘‘wine 
and smoke,’”’ when most homes show the 
effects of both. If women can live their 
daily life, with all the disagreeable after- 
effects of the one, and the stale, foul smell 
of the other, it certainly could be bearable 
before either had reached that point. 

M, G. L. 





Boston, Mass. 


oe -- - 


BARNACLES, 


Sometimes we think women are barnacles, 
and men the ship of State, or rather that to 
men’s minds this seems to be our relative 
position, It certainly is very much so, 
when women ask anything of the State, or if 
they want to vote, or to be on 8chool Boards, 
or officials in other State places, especially 
where salaries are paid. But at other times, 
at election times, when Government offices 
are being bartered, or at tax-gathering times 
when money for salaries is to be raised; 
then Woman takes quite a position. At 
such times a good deal of sentimental elo- 
quence on ‘‘our women-citizens,” appears 
in our newspapers, and ‘‘Woman” is quite 
a figure-head pro-tem. Then when taxes are 
raised, and all lucrative offices have a male 
incumbent, Woman subsides and is seen no 
more, and the gentle sex may whistle for its 
rights if itcan. It is like a dream, when 
one awaketh. c. Cc. W. 

East Orange, N. J. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
French, German, and Latin. 





bridge. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, | eaten 
PROF. H. COHN, f Principals, 
of Dr. Sauveur. 

Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 

(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


Successors 








$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


PLASTERS ! 


PLASTERS | 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygiene Plasters 


WILL CURE 


Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Bunions and Enlarged Joints positively cured. Sci- 
atic, Lumbago, Liver and Kidney troubles relieved 
and cured. Asthma treated very successfully, by 
drawing the inflammation and humors to the surface. 
Indigestion removed, weak stomachs strengthened. 
This is no imposition upon the public. The Dr. has 
used 250 in two months, without advertising. Testa- 
monials given. Circulars sent by sending stamp to 
her office. 

The Dr. is a thorough Electrician and Eclective 
Physician. Piles and Constipation and Female Dis- 
eases a speciality. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m46 


They are positively needed | 





HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. “MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Musie 


etc, 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


ly%4 MASS. 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Price $3.25. By Nathan Richardson. 


250,000 copies sold. Sales have surpassed those 
of all other books combined. Be sure to order by 
the above full title, and do not accept instead of this, 
THe Mopern Scuoor, which is an older book, by the 
same author. Mr. Richardson's opinion of the merits 
of this first effort may be gathered from the follow- 
ing, taken from the Preface to the New Metuop. 

‘Becoming at length satisfied of the truth of these 
criticisms, (by many eminent composers and _ profes- 
sors,) and convinced that great improvements were 
obviously needed, I determined, if possible, to remedy 
the defects. Profiting by the experience and advice 
of the best practical teachers, I commenced a thorough 
and critical examination of my first method, and 
concluded that the only ate | would be to bring out 
a new work on an improved P an.” 

This new work, substituted for the defective Mop- 
ERN ScHoo., was Richardson's 


WEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


which has been revised and [re-revised, until it is the 
most perfect of music books, is a great favorite with 
the profession, and is the only true ‘Richardson.” 


Choirs, Singing Schools & 
Societies 
shovuLD UsE 
The Salutation (e°es:.), or Zion 
(Gera..), OF The Encore (rer doz.), oF 
Perkins’ Singing School (orrc:.), 
or Johnson's Chorus Choir Instruc- 
$12.00 


tion Book Geras2.), 


The first two are first class Church music books, 
by L. O. Emerson and W. 0. Perkins, and have full 
instructive courses. The last three are fitted especially 
for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Now 
for a spirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 





Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for cir- 


culars). Five of them are: 

Belshazzar, . . . Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, . . Dudley Buck. 1.50 
Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 1.25 
Prodigal Son, . . . Sullivan. 1.25 
Walpurgis Night. Vendelssohon. 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph's Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila, lyl 
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MEMOLR 


LETPERS 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Pierce. 2vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, by 
Harniet W. Preston, Square i2mo. Price $2.00. 
“A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 

pared only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 

in his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 

preference. New editions of his works are being 

constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 

his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 

| Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 

tea B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 
er). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 
Discourses by Joun JAMES TAYLER. 
Price $2.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 
Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 


¥ 
A New Novel in the ‘‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told. . . he 
book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopeful in 
spirit; the ~ has the strength and simplicity of an 
accomplished writer."’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with**Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” “‘Deirdré,” 

“Is That All?’ “Kismet,” “ihe Great Match,” 

“A Modern Mephistopheles,’’*‘Afterglow,”’ Hetty's 

Strange History.’ Price $1.00. 


Square 12mo. 









By the editor of ‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 
Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 


The American Tauchnitz, 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inangurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 
which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Leipzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 
“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000. 





Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston, lyl4 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O, Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo, Cloth. $300. 

“Tt can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.”’°— Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


D. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 


By 8. M. Campbell. D. 
$1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. 
13mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


A. Miles, D. D. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.” In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 


The Watchman says, ‘This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE, Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by ““‘Champ,” 
Small 4to. Cloth. $150. 


“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.’’—7van- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Tllus- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to “Long Ago,” pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


By Mrs. 8. 8. Robbins, au- 
Illustrated. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. 
thor of the ‘‘Win and Wear Series.”’ 
16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


*,* A young girl's story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth. 

The New York 7ribune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 


By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
$1 25. 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENCES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Roston. 
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LEE & SHEPARD. 


“S WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of Witt 8, 
Roptnson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo. 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads, . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald. 
The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Repudlican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 

sense—above all, the dauutless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard, 
These “pen portraits’ contain a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding the public men and political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.—_Vew Haven Palladium. 


CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By GrorGe H. Ca.vert, author of ‘Goethe, a Me- 
moir,"’ “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
A mio aeernes of much interest and great literary 

value.— Phil. Press. 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimalating.—/lartford Courant, 
Replete with instruction as well as sentiment,— 

National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, “Truth is 
stranger than fiction."'—Salem Post. 





“The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL, 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horackt MANN, with a Biographical 
sketch of Freebel, by Emmy Suirrerr. 12 mo, 
Cloth. $1.50. 


This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
Bulow are full of interest.—American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable,— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with an- 
common pleasure.—V. ¥. Hvening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life. 


By Rey. JAMEs FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free, 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 
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Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

1 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
ht. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Faweett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &e. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy “Nan, Tuk New- 
FasnHioNED Giri,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE BOYS, buy ‘“‘Goop-ror-Noru- 
ING PoLiy,” by Ella Farman, ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
‘Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s ‘“‘SuGar Pius.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pau.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy “Basy’s Own PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy “In Company wit 
CHILDREN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homgs,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP_& CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Feb. 9, 1878. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the r, must be ressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan, 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are eqenestiy requested to note the ex- 

ration of their oes ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








LECTURES. 


It is earnestly desired that every subscrib- 
er to the Woman's JOURNAL in Massachu- 
setts, should co-operate with the Committee 
for arranging lectures. 

We want to send a lecturer to every 
town. In every town, therefore, we need 
one person who will engage a church, or 
hali—give abundant notice of the time and 
place of the lecture, and also secure hospi- 
tality (whenever this is possible) for the 
speaker, or a place for her to be entertain- 
ed. If those who have not already commu- 
nicated with us in regard to this, will do so 
at once, it will facilitate the work, save ex- 
pense, and be a real help to the only remain- 
ing thing we need, viz: an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment. L. 8. 


2*e 
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ANOTHER TAXPAYERS’ PETITION. 


In the Massachusetts Senate, last Monday, 
a petition representing eight hundred and 
fifty women of South Boston who pay taxes 
on property to the amount of nearly $5,000,- 
000, was presented by Senator Gogin, asking 
that tax-paying women may have the right 
to vote in town and city elections. It was 
presented and referred to the Joint Special 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. The list 
comprises seventy of the richest and most 
influential women in South Boston. The 
petition differs in form from the one pub- 
lished last week, headed by Mrs. Sarah 
Shaw Russell, but is similar in purport. It 
is as follows: 

SOUTH BOSTON TAXPAYERS’ PETITION. 


To the Legislature of Massachusetts: 

We, the undersigned, a portion of the 850 
women holding property to the amouut of 
five million dollars, and paying taxes there- 
on, in South Boston, including Wards 13, 
14 and 15 of the city of Boston, believing 
that all persons so taxed should have a voice 
in the assessment and expenditures of the 
public funds to which they contribute, to 
the end that economy may be promoted and 
extravagance checked, respectfully ask 
your honorable body to enact such laws as 
will enable us, and all other tax-paying wo- 
men, to vote in town and municipal elec- 
tions involving the collection and appropri- 
ation of public money. 


Mrs. William Caines, Harriet M. Gifford, 
Mrs. W. Howes, Emily E. Pond, 
Mrs. A. K. Mott, Sarah Jenkins, 

Mrs. J. D. Richardson, Lovina 8S. Locke, 
Miss L. J. Jenkins, Abigail G. Grout, 
Mrs. W. R. Means, John B. Meads, 
Mrs. Adelia Torrey, Harriet B. Crosby, 
Mrs. Mary A. Blaisdell, Eleanor F. Crosby, 
Mrs. E. M. Wallace, Catharine Stanwood, 
Mrs. H. Mason, M. A. Crafts, 





Mrs. B. K. Lang, Mary J. Taylor, 
Mrs. J. W. Wall, E. P. Rich, 
Mise Mary K. Davis, M. McDonald, 
Mrs. J. Tillson, Mary A. Hall, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Morton, Sophie M. Hall, 
Mrs. M. A. Stebbins, Mary A. H, Curtis. 
8. P. Hunkings, Sarah Park, 

Sarah L. Williams, Emily W. Noyes, 
Caroline Cook, Sarah E. Roberts, 
Harriet Lovis, Susan T. Bell, 
Anna E. Blanc, Sarah J. Laform, 
D. M. Simmonds, Sarah E. Dow, 
Luey D. Colby, Louisa F. Nickerson, 
Sarah J. Gill, Jane R. Goodnow, 
Mary E. Saunders, Sarah E. Maun, 
Elizabeth Leete, Lydia M. Lucas, 
Elena Geddes, Grace A. Hall, 
Hannah B Dunbar, Abby B. Nickerson, 
Clara P. Lincoln, Drusilla Hall, 

Mary A.Sillby, Ann E. Newell, 


Abby A. Tileston, O. 8. Newell, 
Mary A. Locke, Sarah J. Gile. 
M. A. Scanlan, M. B. Lincoln, 


Emma Frances Clarry, L. A. Lincoln, 
Mary A. Parker. 
ooo 


TAX-PAYING WOMEN OF HAVERHILL. 


A meeting of tax-paying women of Ha- 
verhill, Mass., was held in the Unitarian 
Church on Tuesday last, which was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Miss 
Anna C. Garlin. A petition was circulat- 
ed and signed by the larger part of those 
present. 

The tax-paying women of Haverhill will 
follow up this good beginning, and no doubt, 
will add a much larger list of names to their 
petition. 

In the evening of the same day, also in 
the Unitarian Church, there was a meeting 
for general Suffrage, at which Rev. Mr. 
Spencer presided, and made a_ spirited 
speech supporting the claim of women for 
Suffrage. Our indefatigable co-worker and 
friend, Dr. Deborah Drury, had made ar- 
rangements for this meeting, securing good 
notices in the papers, and also from the 
Unitarian, Universalist, and Methodist min- 
isters from their pulpits on the Sunday pre- 
vious. The Congregational minister refus- 
ed to give the notice, saying that the whole 
question was ‘‘a humbug.” 

The church was weil filled by an intelli- 
gent looking and attentive audience. Miss 
Garlln read a carefully prepared and logical 
paper, which commanded the close and 





earnest interest of those present. Lucy 
Stone followed in a brief, earnest speech, 
which was well received. A good collection 
was taken, and the services closed by sing- 
ing ‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” to the tune of Old Hundred. 

The ladies intend at once to form a soci- 
ety, and, if possible, organize so that there 
may be hearty co-operation of the women 
and men of Haverhill. L. 8. 


THE RIGHTS OF WIDOWS. 


The following petition to the legislature 
has been presented and referred. It asks 
for aright there ought to be none to dis- 
pute. 

To the Honorable Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in General Court assembled: The 
petition of the undersigned citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully represents — That 
widows are in all common cases entitled to 
a proportionately large share of the property 
left by their deceased husbands, and where 
strangers are appointed executors of their 
husbands’ wills, often experience serious 
inconvenience by delay and expense in ob- 
taining what the law gives them. 

Therefore your petitioners pray that to 
remedy this grievous hardship, you will 
enact that every widow who has any legal 
interest in the Pee of her deceased 
husband who has left a will, shall be an ex- 
ecutor of said will, if she desires to accept 
an executorship, jointly with any executor 
or executors named therein who acts as 
such, with the same powers and rights, and 
on the same terms as are provided by said 
will and the law for any other executor or 
executors named in the will. This enact- 
ment shall not bar the judge of probate 
from appointing some person. when he 
deems it expedient, to serve with her in the 
settlement of an intestate estate, or when an 
executor named in the will declines to act 
in that capacity. 

Wm. I. Bowditch, 

Micah Dyer, jr., 

Thomas Russell, 

G. A. Somerby, 

Stillman B. Allen, 

Charles P. Curtis, 

Stephen M. Allen, 

Augustus Rues, 

Samuel E. Sewall, 

Nath. J. Bradlee, 

A. A. Ranney, 
Wm. A. Simmons, 
James Sturgis 


John W. Candler, 
Otis Clapp, 


Fenno Tudor, widow, 
L. Maria Child, ed 
Sarah S. Ruseell, . “ 
Mary Mann ” 
Sarah H. Mille, =“ 
N. H. Goodenough, “ 
Mary C. Ames, ” 
Jacob Edwards, 

Isaac Fenno, 

Geo. C. Richardson, 
Chas. A. B. Shepard, 
John A. Burnham, 

D. R. Whitney, 

R. Waldo Emerson, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Rufus 8. Frost, M. J. Savage, 

E. R. Mudge, A. A. Miner, 

Charles Francis Adams, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Franklin Haven, Henry I. Bowditch, 
Chas. C. Barry, 8. Cabot, 

Wm. Perkins, James L. Little, 
Waldo Higginson, R. Laird Collier, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Amos A. Lawrence, 
Chas. G. Davis, E. L. Barney. 

oe 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN MATTAPAN. 





An intelligent audience of about one 
hundred and fifty citizens of Mattapan, 
met on Monday evening, in Oakland Hall, 
to hear Mrs, Margaret W. Campbell speak 
on Woman Suffrage. Mr. H. B. Blackwell 
made a brief opening address and intro- 
duced the speaker. Mrs. Campbell spoke 
for an hour with great force and carnest- 
ness, and evidently made an excellent im- 
pression. At the close of the lecture, quite 
a number of ladies and gentlemen remained 
to welcome and congratulate the speaker. 
The collection sufficed to defray the expen- 
ses of the hall. Great credit is due Mrs. 
Hollingsworth for her efficient effort, which 
resulted in this very successful meeting. 

B. 





ome 
SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


At the ‘‘Sunday Meeting for Women,” 
held Feb. 3, an able paper was read by Miss 
Lunt on the ‘‘Apparent Antagonism of the 
Seen and Unseen.” Miss Lunt maintained 
that every struggle after truth, whether 
crowned with visible success, or disappoint- 
ing with seeming failure, had, as one of its 
factors, the ‘‘Divine influence,” —the ‘‘King- 
dom of God.” At some future day, in 
some unexpected way perhaps, the results 
of all great efforts would be brought to light. 

For instance: though the Alchymist did 
not find the Philosopher’s stone, yet his ear- 
nest work, with the God-help—brought forth 
Chemistry. So, of the Astrologer was 
born the science of Astronomy. In both 
instances, the individuals were groping in 
the dark with a divine earnestness. Theo- 
dore Parker was not unconscious of his 
power, yet who does not know that his 
strength lay outside of what he deemed his 
own? Emerson too, in his sweet humility, 
seems intent upon singing his songs of truth 
and beauty, because he cannot help it; but 
the world catches the strain, and, in spite of 
the poet, applies it. 

In conclusion, Miss Lunt expressed the 
belief that there is no real ‘‘Antagonism of 
the Seen and Unseen,” that they are factors 
in correspondence. The only question is 
“how - to study the two aright.” A. M. M. 

27d 

SOME OPPONENTS TO THE SIXTEENTH 

AMENDMENT. 





It seems to be an opinion fast gaining 
ground, that the system of Universal Suf- 
frage, as now existing, is opposed to the 
best interests of the country; and that, 
sooner or later, it will prove the destruction 
of our Republican institutions. The thou- 
sands of foreigners, ignorant of our laws, 
sometimes of our language, who are an- 
nually, after a farcica! form, admitted 
to the full dignity of citizenship; the 
millions of voters, native born indeed, 
but only a few years removed from an al- 
most animal degradation, whom the country 
has had thrown upon it within the last de- 





cade, are facts whose contemplation makes 
one tremble lest our whole country is 
destined, like New York City, to be ruled by 
an ignorant majority for the personal ends of 
a few political jobbers. To those who are 
fearful for the result of the present system, 
the extension of the elective franchise to 
women appears to be hardly a remedy for 
the evil, The average woman is no better 
fitted to vote than is the average man. 
Universal Suffrage for women means an in- 
crease of ignorant voters. The wife of the 
Mexican ‘‘greaser” is certainly no better 
fitted to determine who shall be our law- 
makers than is he; and it cannot assuage 
the wrong done to the country in giving 
him as full a representation at the ballot- 
box as is given our ablest statesman, to 
allow her to deposit her vote with his. 
The disgraceful bribery practiced about the 
polls can certainly be no less disgraceful, 
when Bridget is as much an object of solici- 
tude as now is Pat. 

It is, I believe, the firm conviction of 
many persons, that the passage of the Six- 
teenth Amendment would but increase the 
evils which now seem thickening about us. 
They believea limitation, with an extension, 
of the right of Suffrage, to be the crying 
need of the hour. 

It is the opinion of meri who are neither 
masculine puppies nor tyrants, but patriotic 
gentlemen, and who would be glad to see 
intelligent women have a voice in the con- 
duct of public affairs. It is the opinion of 
women who are not brainless dolls of fash 
ion, but thoughtful women, eager and 
earnest in every cause tending toward the 
elevation of their sex. This class of per- 
sons seem paralyzed by the present Six- 
teenth Amendment; they cannot conscien- 
tiously support it, and they are pained to 
put a straw in the way of the general move- 
ment, which, in every respect but this one, 
—that of granting Universal Suffrage to 
women,—meets with their hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

The opinions of such persons are, it 
seems to me, worthy of consideration. 

c. F. B. 

Washington, D. C. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS, 


The House Committee on the judiciary 
Tuesday, took a vote on the proposition for 
a Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
The vote on the proposition was as follows: 
Yeas, Messrs. Lynde, of Wisconsin, Frye, 
of Maine, Butler, of Massachusetts, Conger, 
of Michigan, and Lapham, of New York—5. 
Nays, Messrs. Knott, of Kentucky, Har- 
tridge, of Georgia, Stenger, of Pennsylva- 
nia, McMahon, of Ohio, and Culberson, of 
Texas—5. Mr. Harris, of Virginia, who 
is opposed to Suffrage, was absent. There 
is no probability that the committee will 
take further action on the subject. 

Last Monday Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, presented 120 petitions from 6261 
citizens of the United States, praying for an 
amendment to the Constitution, to extend 
the right of Suffrage to women. 

A list of these petitions will appear next 
week. 








oe 


MR. SEWALL’S ARGUMENT. 


Mr. Sewall has offered to the Committee a 
Bill to give female citizens the right to vote 
for city and town officers, and on municipal 
affairs: He said, the power of the Legisla- 
ture to pass this bill was so clear to him, 
that he should not have thought it necessary 
to sustain it by an argument, if it had not 
been that many people supposed so impor- 
tant a change would require a Constitution- 
ul Amendment. It was not strange that 
this opinion should be common, since the 
qualifications for voting for State officers 
and Municipal officers had, for over fifty 
years, been identical. He proposed, there- 
fore, to prove that, while the qualifications 
of voters for State officers were regulated 
solely by the Constitution, the qualifications 
of voters for Municipal officers had always 
been regulated solely by the Legislature, 
and to show historically that the Legislature 
had exercised this power ever since the Pro- 
vincial Charter of 1691 was granted. In 
this respect the Commonwealth was the 
legitimate daughter of the Province of Mass- 
achusetts Bay. Insupport of this position, 
he presented to the Committee, in print, the 
following legal argument :— 

The Province Charter granted by William 
and Mary, in 1691, after directing how the 
“Great and General Court or Assembly” is 
to be organized, namely: by representatives 
from the towns, chosen by ‘the major part 
of the free-holders and other inhabitants of 
the respective towns,” proceeds as follows: 

“Provided always that no free-holder or other per- 
son shall have a vote in the election of members to 
serve in any Great and General Court or Assembly— 
who at the time of such election shall not have an 
estate of free-hold in land within our said Province 
or territory of the value of forty shillings per annum 
at the least, or other estate to the value of forty 
pounds sterling.”’ Acts and Resolves of the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. 1, p. 11. 

It is worth remarking that this provision 
does not exclude women from voting either 
as free-holders or as inhabitants. 

The Province Acts regulating the election 
of representatives always refer to the char- 
ter qualification, sometimes saying forty 
pounds and sometimes fifty pounds, in con- 
sequence of a difference between the char- 
ter sent here, and the one remaining in Eng- 
land. [Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts 
Bay, Vol. 1, 1692-8, ch. 36, p. 80; ch. 38, 
p. 88; 1693-4, ch. 148, s. 8, p. 148; 1694-5, | 





ch. p. 202; 1698, p. 315; Note p. 363, Vol. 2, 
1730-1, ch. 16, p. 595.) 

While the Charter thus regulated the qual- 
ifications for voting for representatives, the 
General Court regulated voting for town 
officers and in town affairs on an entirely 
different basis. 

The first provision, made in 1692-3, [3 ch., 
28, s. 4 Acts and Res. Massachusetts Bay, 
Vol. 1, p. 65,] gives the right of voting in 
town meetings to ‘‘free-holders and other 
inhabitants of each town ratable at twenty 
pounds estate to one single rate beside the 
poll.” This appears to have remained the 
qualification till the Constitution was adopt- 
ed in 1780. Any one curious in such mat- 
ters can refer to the same collection. [1669 
-1700, ch. 12, vol. 1, p. 384; 1699-1700, ch. 
26, 8.1, vol. 1, p. 406; 1735-6, ch. 8, Pre- 
amble and Sect. 1, vol. 2, p. 761; 1738-9, ch. 
26, Preamble and Sect. 1, vol. 2, p. 980.] 

Turning now tothe Constitution of 1780, 
we find ‘‘every male person twenty-one 
years of age, resident in any particular 
town in the Commonwealth for the space of 
one year next preceding, having a free-hold 
estate within the same town, of the annual 
income of three pounds, or any estate of the 
value of sixty pounds, shall have a right to 
vote in the choice of a representative, or 
representatives for the said town. [Const 
p. IL, ch. 1, Sect. 3, Art. 4.] The qualifi- 
cation of a voter for Governor, Lieutenant- 
governor and Senators is similar. 

These qualifications remained till they 
were superseded by the third Amendment, 
adopted in 1821, which provides as follows: 

“Every male citizen of twenty-one years of age 
and upwards, (excepting paupers and persons under 

ardianship) who shall have resided within the 

ommonwealth one year, and within the town or dis- 
trict in which he may claim a right to vote, six calen- 
dar months next preceding any election of governor, 
Lieut-governor, senators or representatives, and who 
shall have paid by himself or his parent, master or 

nardian, any State or county tax, which shall, with- 
n two years next preceding such election, have been 
assessed upon him in any town or district of this 
Commonwealth; and also, every citizen who shall be, 
by law, exempted from taxation, and who shall be, 
in all other respects, qualified as above mentioned, 
shall have a right to vote in such election of governor, 
Lieut-governor, senators and representatives.”’ 

This amendment continues in force to this 
day, only modified by the twentieth amend- 
ment, which added the reading and writing 
qualifications. 

The Constitution, though it regulates the 
qualifications of voters for representatives 
and other State officers, is silent in regard to 
the qualifications of voters for municipal 
officers, But, on the contrary, in the most 
explicit manner, it leaves this subject to the 
General Court, by giving it a power, among 
other things, ‘“‘to name and settle annually, 
or provide | fixed laws forthe naming and 
settling of allcivil officers in the said Com- 
monwealth, the election and constitution of 
whom are not hereafter inthis form of gov- 
ernment otherwise provided for. [Const. 
p. UL. ch. 1, sect. 1. art. 4.] Very soon after 
the adoption of the Constitution the Gener- 
al Court began to regulate voting in towns, 
The first act on the subject was passed Feb. 
20, 1782. It is ‘An Act * * * for pointing 
out the qualification for voters in town 
affairs.” 

The Preamble reads: 

Whereas in and by an Act made in the year of our 
Lord 1692, entitled an Act for regulating of Town- 
ships, Choice of Town officers, and Setting forth 
their Power, it is enacted that the free-holdere and 
inhabitants of each town, who are ratable at twenty 
pounds estate in one single rate, besides the poll, are 
empowered to assemble and give in theif votes in the 
choice of town officers, in the month of March annu- 
ally; the mode of estimating their estates being more 
fully pointed out in an additional Act, made in the 
year of our Lord 1742. But whereas the mode of es- 
timating estates given for the direction of Assessors 
in the last Tax Act, is very materially different from 
the mode prescribed in said Acts, which was not de- 
signed nor intended to alter the qualification of voters 
as provided by the Acts aforesaid. Be it enacted &c. 

That every person who is an inhabitant within any 
town in this Commonwealth, who shall pay to one 
single tax, beside the ~ or polls, a sum equal to two- 
thirds of a single poll tax, shall be, and hereby is en- 
titled to all the privileges with regard to voting in any 
—_ affairs as voters are entitled to by the Acts afore- 

This Act shows clearly that the Provin- 
cial Act of 1692, continued in force after 
the Constitution was adopted, and demon- 
strates, if the words permitted any doubt, 
that the Constitution was never intended to 
tuke away the power of the General Court 
over voters for town officers. 

The statute of 1785, c. 75, prescribes the 
same qualifications for voters for town offi- 
cers as that of 1782. 

An Act passed in 1809 gave the right of 
voting at town meeting to free-holders and 
other inhabitants who paid taxes. It is not 
necessary to repeat the provisions of an Act 
very soon repealed. It is only remarkable. 
for not requiring the voters to be male, by 
requiring payment of a poll tax. [St. 1809, 
c. 25. Repealed St. 1809, ch. 39.] 

An Act passed in 1811, gives the right of 
voting ‘‘in the election of all town officers” 
te every male citizen of twenty-one years 
of age, ‘‘liable to be taxed” who has resided 
in any town for one year preceding his vot- 
ing; and gives the right of votingin ‘‘all 
other town affairs,” ‘‘to every citizen as 
aforesaid” who has resided within any town 
“for one year as aforesaid and during said 
term has been taxed for his poll, or any es- 
tate in any tax voted to be raised by said 
town.” [St. 1811, ch. 9, s. 1 

By an Act passed in February, 1823, the 
qualifications of voters for town officers and 
in town affairs are made the same as those 
of voters for State officers. [St. 1822, c¢. 
104, s, 1 and 3.] 

These citations show, beyond dispute, 
that the Charter of 1691 fixed the qualifica- 
tions of voters for representatives till 1780, 
when the Constitution was adopted; that 
since that time the Constitution regulated 
the qualifications for voting for State offi- 
cers till 1821, when the third amendment 
established a new rule which has prevailed 
to the present time. It also appears that 
during this long period of nearly two centu- 
ries, the qualifications of voters for munici- 
pal officers and in municipal affairs were al- 
ways regulated by the Legislature. 

So far from the rules in the Charter and 
the Constitution in regard to voters for rep- 
resentatives having been followed by the 
General Court in regard to voters for town 
officers, the qualifications for this latter.class 
of voters up to 1822, during one hundred 
and thirty-two years, were always more lib 
eral than the qualifications required by the 
Charter and Constitution for the former 
class. In that year the third amendment 


having substantially adopted, as the qualif. 
cation for voters for State officers, the liber. 
ality of the Legislature in regard to voters 
for municipal officers, the General Court 
cheerfully established the exact rule of the 
Constitution for the class of voters regula. 
ted by legislative authority. This courge 
was evidently taken as a matter of convep. 
ience, and not because the Legislature was 
bound to take such astep. The qualifica. 
tions of voters for State officers and town 
officers, it is true, are now the same; but 
now, as from the beginning, the former jg 
regulated by the Constitution, and the lat. 
ter by the General Court. 

The power of the Legislature to give wo. 
men the right to vote in municipal affairs 
being proved, the only question that re. 
mains, is, whether it should be exercised 
now. If the majority of the members think 
the change demanded, why should the 
hesitate, before making it, to await the slow 
and uncertain progress of a Constitutional 
amendment? 

Mr. Sewall did not propose to discuss the 
ga arguments in favor of recognizing 

oman’s right to the ballot on all occasions 
on the same terms as Man’s; but to show the 
special importance of allowing women to 
vote in municipal matters. 

It is well to give a trial to the new system, 
before the Constitutional amendment passes, 
The friends of the measure believe it will 
be so successful as to ensure the final pas. 
sage of the Constitutional amendment. 
Those who acknowledge the rights of wo- 
men in theory, and yet doubt about their 
practical application, ought to be willing to 
try the experiment of an Act which is easi 
ly repealed if it prove pernicious, 

Many persons think that women are not 
qualified to judge of the great questions 
which agitate legislative bodies, such as free 
trade or protection, a currency based on 
gold or paper promises, regulation or pro- 
hibition of the sale of spirituous liquors, 
taxation, punishment of crimes, &c., &c 
To those who hold these opinions, it ought 
to be sufficient to answer, that the functions 
of cities and towns are not legislative, but 
administrative, not to make laws, but to 
carry them into execution, and that women 
are especially needed in the work of these 
municipalities. We require in the officers 
of these bodies integrity and ability. The 
choice of these officers is indeed the chief 
business of the voter. Cannot women judge 
of the character of candidates for select- 
men, mayor, alderman, &c., as well as men? 
Will not they be quite as likely as men to 
insist that their constables and police offi- 
cers shall be honest, sober, and vigilant? Is 
not good government in every neighborhood 
as important to women as to men? Extray- 
agance is the great evil of cities and towns 
at the present day. Who so likely as wo- 
men, on whom the burden of taxation is al- 
ways far more oppressive than on men, to 
see and resist the careless and wasteful ex- 
penditure of the public money, and to teach 
economy? How cruel and unjust to take 
the money of women for public uses and 
we allow them no voice in its expenditure. 

ill not the schools, will not the health, 
will not the poor of all cities and towns, be 
better looked after, if women have a share 
in the care of them? 

The experiment of allowing women to 
vote in municipal elections has been tried 
in England for a number of years; and 
with good success. No intimation, as far 
as known, has ever been made of any injur- 
ry resulting from it. 

The change called for in the law, it must 
be acknowledged, is a great one. But it 
comes in the natural order and growth of 
legislation in Massachusetts. When our 
ancestors abolished primogeniture and the 
preference of males in descents, they took 
the first step to make women equal to men 
inthe law. The Legislature has for many 
years been removing the shackles from 
wives. It has made women trustees of the 
Lancaster school for girls, and visitors of 
prisons, and declared them capable of serv- 
ing on school committees. These are all 
steps in the same direction. In the mean- 
time, without any special legislation, wo- 
men have been accustoming themselves to 
higher spheres of action. Our schools are 
chiefly governed by female teachers. Wo- 
men have become quite numerous as post- 
masters and clerks in public offices. The 
opportunities for a higher education have 
vastly increased. In consequence we find 
women, more frequently than in any past 
age, physicians, clergymen, lecturers, pro- 
fessors, authors, artists, painters and sculp- 
tors. The time seems to have arrived when 
Woman should stand at the ballot box as 
the equal of Man. 
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THE NEW MOVEMENT. 
THE WOMEN-TAXPAYERS’ HEARING. 


On Monday afternoon, Feb. 4, the Green 
Room was crowded with the petitioners for 
Taxpaying Municipal Woman Suffrage, and 
their friends, together with a large number 
of the members of the legislature, and 
others. Many persons were obliged to 
stand, and many more were unable to gain 
admittance. 

Mr. William I. Bowditch opened the 
case for the petitioners, with the enunciation 
of three propositions,—first, that the legis- 
lature has constitutional power to grant the 
prayer; second, that it is its duty; third, 
that it is expedient. 

We shall print his convincing and con- 
clusive argument in full, next week. Upon 
his first point, the Committee expressed 
themselves as having no doubt of the consti- 
tutional power of the legislature to grant the 
prayer of the petitioners. Upon the second, 
Mr. Bowditch showed that the disfranchise- 
ment of taxpayers was clearly unconstitu- 
tional and unjust; upon the third, he 
showed by carefully prepared statistics, 
that the load of debt and weight of taxa- 
tion, in the towns and cities of the Common- 
wealth, is in exact proportion to the relative 
number of the poll tax voters. Thus, in 





towns where the largest proportion of voters 
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were owners of property, expenditures, and 
public indebtedness are invariably lightest; 
in towns and cities where the largest propor- 
tion of voters are persons without property, 
taxation and public expenditures are ruin- 
ously heavy and alarmingly on the increase. 
Hence he inferred that the influence of wo- 
men taxpayers would be in favor of econ- 
omy and good government. He instanced 
the success of the municipal Woman Suf- 
frage experiment in England, and argued 
from that country to this. He also read 
the draft of a bill which had been prepared 
for the case, embodying the views of the 
petitioners, asking that women may be al- 
lowed to vote in municipal elections on the 
same terms as men. 

Senator Palmer asked Mr. Bowditch’s 
attention to the fact that his bill seemed to 
restore a property qualification,—a princi- 
ple which Massachusetts, in the case of 
men, has shown she does not believe in. 
Mr. Bowditch replied that for many years 
no man could vote unless he owned property, 
and that the payment of a tax is still made 
one of the qualifications for Suffrage. In 
answer to an enquiry, he said that the peti- 
tioners expressed no opinion upon the ab- 
stract question of property qualifications. 
They simply asked to be allowed a voice 
in the amount and expenditure of their own 
taxes. For himself, he was in favor of 
Suffrage for women on the same terms as 
men. 

Mr. Joseph J. Kelley, of Cambridge, 
secretary of the committee, asked an ex- 
planation of Mr. Bowditch’s apparent hos- 
tility to the naturalized citizen, but Mr. 
Bowditch disclaimed any such hostility. 
Mr. Kelley also asked whether the women 
who petitioned had earned their property 
or had inherited it. Upon a mingled out- 
break of applause and hisses, the chairman 
ruled that all manifestations of disapproval 
must cease. 

ADDRESS OF MISS ABBY W. MAY. 

Miss Abby W. May was the next speaker 
heard in behalf of the petitioners, and spoke 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee :—The ladies who have this petition 
in charge, have invited meto speak a word 
to-day, which I am very glad to do; for I 
want to ask you, in behalf of the petitioners, 
to look at our request fora moment from 
the woman's point of view. The arguments 
that have been and that will be presented to 
you seem to me convincing, and the facts 
allin our favor. I trust they have so im- 
pressed you. And now J ask leave to state, 
somewhat in detail, my own position in this 
matter; not because I would make any sel- 
fish demand at your hands, but because my 
case is precisely similar to that of thousands 
of women in this Commonwealth, who, like 
myself, are waiting for justice to be done. 

ask you, gentlemen, to look at my case 
from two opposite points of view. 1st, as re- 
gards the duty of government toward me, 
and 2d, as regards my corresponding duty 
to it. As concerning the first, let me say, 
that I stand in position to need from gov- 
ernment precisely what you gentlemen 
need from it. I own a house in this city of 
Boston, and I own other property, the inter- 
ests and the protection of which are just as 
important to me as those of your own prop- 
erties are to yourselves. Is there one among 
you who does not daily feel the need of the 
Suffrage to protect your interests? If you 
have a good city or town government you 
rejoice in your ability to help in sustaining 
and perpetuating it. If you live undera 
bad one which puts your interests in peril, 
you rejoice, from the day of its election till 
the end of its term of service, that you may 
do your part towards putting an honest one 
in its place,at the earliest opportunity. Stand 
in my place, Mr. Chairman—forget for a 
moment that I am a woman—and tell me, 
is there any argument that applies to you 
and your own rights of property that does 
not justas fully apply to me and to mine? 

I have heard much discussion of this ques- 
tion from, as I believe, every point of view; 
but I never heard one argument that had 
any foundation, except the one—if that can 
be called an argument—thatI am a woman. 
And what does that mean? Does it mean 
that I am less able to know whut I want and 
toseek it, than many men are? We all know 
that it does not. That there is no balance 
nice enough to detect one shade of weight 
to be given to it. Does any man say to me 
that there are plenty of men—fathers, broth- 
ers, husbands, what you will—-ready-to de- 
fend us and our rights? I turn that argu- 
ment back upon himself. It is just as true 
for a man as it is for awoman. And when 
any man can be found who accepts that as 
standing instead of his own right to take 
care of his own possessions, I will entertain 
the thought as possible for myself; but nev- 
er until then. I think, Mr. Chairman, if 
you have really put yourself for the moment 
in the place of these tax-paying women, 
you will not have found that there is any 
real ground for refusing the thing we ask. 

It may. however, fairly be said,—‘ You are 
asking the same municipal rights from gov- 
ernment that men enjoy; have you anything 
to offer in return?” And that brings me to 
the second point that I wished to present, 
which is, that women are ready to do their 
part for the general good. It may not be in 
Just the same way that men do it; but I 
think it will not here be doubted that such 
Service as is needed from women, they are 
ready to offer. Gentlemen, we are all of 
us old enough to remember some very trying 
umes, when our women were called upon 
to render most difficult and self-sacrificing 
service. I know well something of the 
work of New England women in those bit- 
ter days, and I dare to say, with no fear of 
contradiction, that a more admirable, a 
more beautiful story has never been told 
than the story of their devoted service for 
their country. Gentlemen, do you remem- 
ber how, when the repeated calls for vol- 


unteers came in those days of the war, and | 





first the husbands and the older sons went, 
leaving only the old men and the boys be- 
hind, that the women came forward, all 
over New England, to help these less able 
men in all the kinds of work that had to be 
done? 

Do you remember, as successive and des- 
perate calls for more volunteers came, that 
the mothers were proud to spare son after 
son for their country’s need, counting up 
almost in advance the years of their young- 
est bors, to make them old enough to go? 
And then, and all along, do you know that 
these same women, after their hard, unusu- 
al day’s work on the farm and elsewhere, sat 
down with aching hearts and spent hour af- 
ter hour, far into the nights, making gar- 
ments and preparing comforts, not for their 
own husbands and sons, but in response to 
the great general demands of the Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions, those arms of 
the government which undertook to do for 
all alike? Do you know that when nurses 
were needed in the most difficult and offen- 
sive positions, women of the highest cul- 
ture and character offered themselves, went, 
and in some instances lost health forever, 
yes even died for their country, as men 
were dying? Do you know that they went 
down to the battle-field, as hundreds of 
men went down, not to fight, but to do 
work every whit as needful in the exigencies 
of the field in the fight? 

lf you know these things, you will never 
doubt, and, so far as in you lies, you will 
never suffer anyone to doubt that the wo- 
men of New England are ready to do any 
of the comparatively easy services that their 
own cities or towns can ask at their hands. 
Do not think that I am making any senti- 
mertal plea. These are terrible, bitter, 
solid and glorious facts, and so long as I 
live I can never fail to remember them and 
to speak of them when opportunity offers, 
asin every way worthy to be put by the 
side of men’s noble devotion in all those 
long and dreadful years. 

But itis not alone from past experience 
that we may judge of the readiness of our 
country-women to do their duty in the fu- 
ture. They are to-day working in many 
ways for the public good, and their record 
is one of which no woman needs to be 
ashamed. I need not detain you with an 
details of this work; it is probably well- 
known to you all, and is an earnest of what 
they are ready to do to still greater extent, 
whenever their service is needed. 

Let me add one thing more. Every tax- 
paying woman to-day knows, that in two 
different ways, government recognizes her 
asacitizen. First, by her annual tax bill, 
by means of which Boston alone taxes upon 
seventy-five millions of dollars. A sum 
amounting to more than a million of dollars 
was taken last year from the women of the 
city without their consent, and used at the 
pleasure of men, who allowed the women 
no voice in the expenditure. Was not this 
“Taxation without representation?” And 
is not that quite the same thing in principle, 
in the case of women, as it was for men in 
the old historic times? And again and 
daily, we are recognized as citizens, by be- 
ing subject to the laws as well as men. If 
we steal, or become riotous, or offend the 
law in any way, we are arrested by the same 
police as men are; we are brought before 
the courts and sent to prison as men are. 
Citizens therefore we are, in so far as bear- 
ing our share of the pecuniary burden goes, 
and as being subject to control and punish- 
ment if in any way we offend the majesty 
of the law. Is it not plain that this is a 
one sided method of treatment? And does 
any one wonder that we ask you to do us 
justice? That we ask either to be relieved of 
the burden of taxation, and to be subjects 
and that only; or that, bearing the burdens 
which belong to citizens, we may be allowed 
to exercise the corresponding rights and 
powers, as seems due tothe women of a Re- 
public? 


ADDRESS OF JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee :—I am requested by the ladies who 
have charge of the petition, to say a few 
words in its support. 

The peculiarity of this petition is, that 
it does not ask for universal Woman Suf- 
frage, but that tax-paying women may be 
allowed to vote in the election of the town 
or city officers who are to control their 
property, assess their taxes, borrow money 
which they will have to pay, go to expenses 
which they will have to meet. This request 
is so reasonable in itself, so in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of all free 
governments, so wholly independent of the 
question of Woman Suffrage in general, that 
it has been granted by that highly-conserva- 
tivejnation, the English. English women, 
paying taxes, now possess exactly the rights 
which are demanded by this petition for 
the women of Massachusetts. They have 
been granted the right of voting on all 
municipal elections, and do so vote. None 
of the evils anticipated by the unhappy wri- 
ters in the Transcript have been realized. 
There are still ‘‘firesides” in England, ex- 
cept where, as in this country, they have 
been replaced by furnaces and air-tight 
stoves. Families have not been broken up 
by political dissensions. The English break- 
fast table has remained in its normal condi- 
tion. In fact, this terrible revolution has 
been accomplished so quietly, that you may 
travel in England all summer and never hear 
of it, unless by accident. The chief appar- 
ent result, as | am told, is thet the voting 
places have become more decent, that fight- 
ing and rowdyism there have come to an 
end, and that more pains are taken to select 
such persons for candidates as the intelli- 
gent women of England would be likely to 
support. One dreadful result predicted by 
one of the newspaper writers referred to, 
has not yet appeared, though anxiously 
looked for. The young men of England 
have not ceased to fall in love with and 
seek in marriage the voting young women 
of England, who are handsome, intelligent, 
attractive, and who pay taxes on their own 
property. 

Nor does it appear that depositing a ballot 
once or twice a year at the polls, has yet de- 
stroyed the modesty of the English women 
or put an end to all their domestic virtues. 
Ilomes and hearths are not made desolate 
by the absence, night after night, of the 





English wives and daughters at the dissipa- 
tion of political meetings. English tax-pay- 
ing women, it has been found, are, in this, 
like most English and American tax-paying 
men, who instead of spending their nights 
at political meetings, can hardly be induced 
to go to them on the most important occa- 
sions. Wedo not apprehend that politics 
and political meetings will become so attrac- 
tive at once, as to withdraw either men or 
women who pay taxes from their dinner- 
parties, clubs, evening-parties, or from their 
comfortable air-tight or furnace, their news- 
paper and their novel. 

My chief reason for thinking that it would 
be wise to pass such a law as is here asked 
for is this: Those who have any foresight 
or sagacity in political matters, see plain] 
enough that Woman Suffrage is at hand. 
It is in the air; it is becoming more and 
more a familiar idea with the community; 
all the arguments and the pseuco-arguments 
against it have been refuted over and over 
again. It has passed through the usual 
stages of all important reforms. First it 
was a subject for ridicule and laughter, for 
mild comedies, and amusing farces. That 
stage has passed by. Then it encountered 
arguments, more or less weighty—but these 
have not been weighty enough to offer any 
effectual resistance to the movement. The 
only obstacle now in its way is the dead re- 
sistance of that fear of change, that reluc- 
tance to move, that habit of saying, ‘‘Let 
well enough alone”’—which is not a bad 
thing, unless carried too far. 

In the petition now before you, gentlemen 
of the committee, you have an admirable 
ody for trying the experiment of 

oman Suffrage, on a small scale and ina 
safe way. These ladies do not ask to vote 
on National or State matters—for members 
of Congress, for Governors, for the Presi- 
dent, or for members of this Legislature. 
They ask to be allowed a voice in the pub- 
lic disposition of their ownproperty. ‘They 
ask that their money shall not be voted away 
without their being allowed to assent or to 
refuse. They ask that the gross injustice 
shall come to an end, by which those who 
have no stake in the community, no perma- 
nent residence here, no property of their 
own, can now vote away the property of 
their neighbors. This is a great wrong 
which they ask you to remedy, 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that this meas- 
ure is one which should have the cordial ap- 
probation, both of those who are in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, and also of those who 
are opposed to it. 

Woman Suffrage is a bad thing and re- 
plete with evils; if it is to destroy home, 
ravage firesides, and lay waste the peace of 
families, this measure will manifest some of 
these evils, and will prove conclusively the 
danger of carrying the system any further. 
Those, therefore, who believe that such 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48.) 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
The State of Kansas takes $200,000 of the 


new United States four per cent bonds, for 
its school fund. 


Read the address of Miss May to the 
Joint Special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, at the Tax-payers’ Hearing, last Mon- 
day. 

Mr. John Tetlow, a graduate of Brown 
University, and now Principal of the 
Friends’ Academy, in New Bedford, has 
been appointed Principal of the Boston 
Latin School for Girls. 


Gentlemen, ridicule it as yon will, the wo- 
man who is good enough to pay taxes is 
good enough to cast a ballot, and the time 
will come when you'll have to admit it.— 
[New York Commercial Advertiser. | 


The Cornell Freshmen have accepted the 
challenge of Harvard Freshmen to an eight- 
oar race. Over $300 was raised at the first 
meeting of the class, although not more 
than half of the members were present. 


If a man does not pay $2 tax, he mnst not 
vote, because he does not help pay the ex- 
penses of the State, but if a woman pays 
more than $2 tax,she must not vote, because 
it would recognize a property qualification. 
Strange inconsistency! 


Mr. Frye, of Me., presented a petition of 
30,000 women belonging to the Woman’s 
National Christian Temperance Association, 
asking legislation to prevent the free sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the territories and 
the District of Columbia. 


The presentation of the petition asking 
that women who pay taxes upon property 
may have the right to vote for town and 
city officers, was the most important matter 
of the thirteen minutes’ session of the Sen- 
ate, last Monday.— Worcester Atyis and Ga- 
zette, 


Where hard work or disgrace are con- 
cerned, men never deny women equality 
with themselves. An ordinance has been 
introduced into the City Council of Galves- 
ton, Texas, compelling women to work out 
their fines on the streets. Nothing is said 
about ‘‘Woman’s sphere.” 


Josephine A. Stone, a colored girl, who 
graduated from the High School at New- 
port, Vt., last summer, took the gold prize 
for the highest scholarship, gave the valedic- 
tory, and did the last two years’ study in one. 
She is the daughter of a cook, and supports 
herself by her own labor.—Boston Herald. 


‘Shall we have Military Drill in the High 
School?” was the subject of discussion, 
week before last, by that excellent institu- 
tion, the Newton Lyceum. It was advocated 
by Messrs. Robinson, Tucker, Whitney, 
Farley, and Spear, mainly as a method of 
gymnastic training; it was opposed by 
Messrs. Van Dusee, James T. Allen, Joseph 





A. Allen, N. T. Allen, Noyes, and Bond, 
mainly on mora] grounds as tending to de- 
velop the war spirit. 


A committee of the faculty of Wisconsin 
University, who have been considering the 
report of the visitors’ board in favor of 
abolishing the system of co-education, dis- 
sent entirely from that view, and agree with 
President Bascom in his approval of the 
present arrangement. These professors say 
that the young women are fully the equals 
of the young men in the class-room, and in 
some studies their superiors, and that their 
health on the average is quite as good. Is- 
olated cases of ill-health are proportionately 
fewer among young women than among 
their fellow-students of the other sex. 


During the past year, the New York so- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to chil- 
dren have rescued over one thousand chil- 
dren and placed them in good situations or 
in charitable institutions. Since the organ- 
ization of this society it has rescued over 
three thousand children. And as a result 
of this, no more child-acrobats are seen in 
the theaters and variety halls. Innocent 
little girls are no longer seen with bouquets 
in places of doubtful resort late at night, 
exposed to bodily and moral injury of the 
worst character. The society now numbers 
800 members, and itis ina fair way to in- 
crease. 


The members of the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture have been examining a ballot box, de- 
signed to prevent repeating and false voting. 
By an apparatus completely secured over 
the lid of the box, a lever worked by the 
box tender is made to ring a bell and regis- 
tera number plainly visible every time a 
ballot is dropped in. As the lever is re- 
leased, the aperture through which the bal- 
lots pass is closed, so that there can be no 
voting without the knowledge of the tender. 
At the close of the voting, the register 
shows just how many votes have been in- 
serted. In case of a dispute about a vote, 
the ballots can be numbered and thrown out 
if found fraudulent. 


Mrs. James H. Latty, who recently died 
at Des Moines, lowa, was a courageous wo- 
man, and the papers of that section are de- 
voting much space to her exploits. She 
was the wife of the sheriff of the city, and 
at one time, when a noted desperado broke 
out of his cell, she coolly, though he wasa 
vesy strong man, took him back and locked 
himup. Another exploit of hers was taking 
a noted criminal from Des Moines to Fort 
Madison penitentiary without any assist- 
ance, a feat which excited the profoundest 
wonder in the mind of the prison warden. 
The world is slowly learning that there is a 
ruling furce which is not of muscle or bars 
of iron. 


During the last summer vacation, Prof. 
Edwin R. Lewis, of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut, visited a fossil fish local- 
ity on Mt. Lebanon, and succeeded in get- 
ting permission to work atit. Heremained 
about two weeks, with a number of work- 
men, and obtained, doubtless, the largest 
and finest collection ever made at the moun- 
tain. The specimens are the most. superb 
ever seen, both of species formerly known 
and of many new ones thus discovered by 
him, besides many perfect specimens of spe- 
cies hitherto known only by imperfect ex- 
amples or fragments. He brought away 
about five thousand selected slabs, some of 
the slabs actually containing hundreds of 
specimens. 


If the Chinese in California were white 
people, being in all other respects what they 
are, Senator Morton did not believe that the 
camplaints and warfare made against them 
would have existed to any considerable ex- 
tent. Their difference in color, dress, man- 
ners and religion had, in his judgment, 
more to do with this hostility than their al- 
leged vices or any ‘actual injury to the 
whites. As the law stood they could be 
naturalized. In his judgment they cannot 
be protected in the Pacific States without 
representation in the Legislature or Con- 
gress. By allowing them to become citi- 
zens, their vote would become important in 
elections and their persecutions be in great 
part converted into kindly solicitation. 


The college expenses of the Cornell stu- 
dents need not be large, according to the 
statement which a member of the class of 
1872 sends the WV. Y. Tribune. His expenses 
for a year amounted to $184 68. The items 
were these: Clothing, $19 25; literature, 
$21 30; postage, $3 66; books (text and ref- 
erence), $40 36; board, $34 06; rent and fur- 
niture, $37 10; car fare, $1450; washing, 
$159; miscellaneous, $956. The year’s 
board bill, it seems, was only $3406; and he 
affirms that he did not starve, but enjoyed 
perfect health. The members of the labor 
corps, he said, kept house, bought their own 
provisions and cooked their food them- 
selves. But the washing bill—how about 
that? Can it be that a Cornell student can 
have his washing done for $1 59 a year? A 
New York bachelor pays as much every 
week, and then is forced sometimes to wear 
a collar two days. Can it be that the stu- 
dents at Ithaca only have their handkerchiefs 
washed? The correspondent, kindly ex- 
plains, that he used woolen underwear, and 
did his own washing every Saturday. 





ANNUAL MEETING, 
COLORADO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Colorado Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was held in the 
City Hall, Denver, Jan. 22. The principal 
object of the meeting was to fulfill the re- 
quirement of the Constitution of the Society, 
that it might not lose its identity until it 
unites with the State Equal Rights League, 
whose methods and aims will be essentially 
those which have actuated the Association. 
The President, Dr. Alida C. Avery, made 
the following address, after which Mrs. H. 
A. Lawson, the Treasurer and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, read her report, and Mr. D. 
M. Richards, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, gave a very interesting verbal 
synopsis of the important duties which de- 
volved upon him during the campaign, and, 
also, of some most encouraging results of 
the especial efforts made by the Committee. 
No one who heard could fail to be impress- 
ed with the fact that the large vote polled 
for Suffrage at the late election was mainly 
due tothe well-directed and energetic labors 
of speakers and writers, which put the 
claims of this just measure before the peo- 

ple:— 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Members of the 
Colorado Woman Suffrage Association :—As 
many of you know, I was sanguine that our 
Annual Meeting, held in January, 1877, 
would be the last one which we should ever 
need to convene,—to convene upon our own 
account, at least; for I hoped that October 
2, of that year would settle the question for 
Colorado, and make it a free State. Every- 
body compliments me now by saying that 
I ‘‘might have known better than to expect 
any such thing;” however, l am not sorry to 
have had that firm confidence in the success 
of the campaign, for it did a great deal to 
lighten the weight of responsibility which, 
also, I ‘‘might have known better” than to 
assume; and I am sure it is better to think 
too highly. rather than too meanly,of a State, 
as of an individual. 

but, bitter as was our disappointment in 
the result of the first submission of the 
question of Woman Suffrage to the ‘‘quali- 
fled electors” of Colorado, we are not ready 
to call it ‘‘The Lost Cause,” nor to forego 
our efforts to insure its success. The right 
must win, and if we, in our impatience and 
short-sightedness forget this, it is our own 
loss, for with that vital belief in our hearts, 
we may always count ourselves victors; no 
matter how frequent are seeming defeats, 
so long as we do battle against wrong, injus- 
tice, tyranny and untruth. I was sor 
that in the careful resumé of important Col- 
oradan events for 1877, which was given in 
the Rocky Mountain News of Jan. 1, 1878, 
there should have been no mention made of 
the fact that on Oct. 2, Woman Suffrage 
was brought to the ballot-box; perhaps the 
News thought it would save the feelings of 
Suffragists by making no allusion to the 
subject; it certainly could not have forgot- 
ten so soon, that for which it did such splen- 
did service, for which it waged such right- 
eous, earnest battle through long months. 
But, whatever the reason, 1 was sorry, for 
it is valuable history, something that ought 
to be remembered, that this fifteen-months- 
old State took the question of equal rights, 
—of universal Suffrage, to the polls. In 
itself, that was a victory, arguing, as it did, 
an advance in public sentiment, a willing- 
ness to give dignified and courteous consid- 
eration to a subject whose adherents are not 
too much accustomed to fair treatment; it 
was a victory such as Iowa, New York, 
Massachusetts, and other sister States, would 
most heartily appreciate for themselves. 

The work done under the auspices of this 
Association during the past year can hard- 
ly be over-estimated, and I feel that we 
may justly congratulate ourselves upon its 
excellence, and, also, that we have good 
reason to believe that the ultimate result of 
this work will be the enfranchisement of 
the women of this State at no distant day. 
I will not yet relinquish r hope, nay, my 
conviction, that Colorado shal] win the hon- 
or of leading in this progressive march of 
Republican civilization, that she shall be 
the first to say, ‘‘My daughters are as free as 
my sons.” 

‘The destruction of the poor is their pov- 
erty” is as true to-day as when that ancient 
social philosopher wrote it down as one of 
his Proverbs, and we present an illustration. 
Last February we employed Mrs. Mary F. 
Shields to act as our Agent, and she went 
South from her home in Colorado Springs 
to preach the gospel of equal rights, to dis- 
seminate Suffrage truth, which should open 
the eyes of the blind and heal hearts hard 
with prejudice, and, in every way which 
seemed to her good, push forward the 
undertaking that lay nearest our desires, 
Judging from the interest which she arous- 
ed wherever she went—and she was the 
pioneer almost everywhere—she was the 
right woman in the right place, and we all 
felt anxious that this happy conjunction of 
work and worker should continue; but alas! 
at the end of a month our funds were ex- 
hausted and we had to recall our missionary 
from the field, to wait until our treasury 
should be replenished. So doing, we nec- 
essarily lost time and the prestige of cumu- 
lative effort, which are so important in the 
presentation of any new method or princi- 
ple to the people at large. One or two per- 
sons in a generaticn may have such a diplo- 
matic gift that they manage affairs without 
any trouble; they bring about a grand cou 
d etat and, presto! the social or political wheels 
are adjusted to the new tramway! but the 
most of us must be content to plod along 
very slowly and patiently and quietly, to 
accomplish what we would of radical re- 
form. We must ‘‘keep pegging away;” that 
is what we ought to have been able to keep 
Mrs. Shields and others at, all last spring 
and summer; then, when September came, 
bringing us such excellent helpers from 
abroad, we should have felt that our har- 
vest was ready for the reaping. = 

Rich Suffragists are few, and they, like 
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ill other rich people, have a great many de- 
mands upon their resources, so that it is not 
safe to depend upon them exclusively for 
the money which must be raised to carry 
ona canvass or a campaign; but if each 
who feels an interest in this matter would 
contribute a little, would set aside a small 
sum for this purpose; say, fifty cents, or one 
dollar, or five dollars a month, to be devot- 
ed to this object alone, how easily might 
the means be secured, and yet nobody feel 
pinched or the poorer. One lady brought 
to me twenty-five cents a week, all last sum- 
mer; she saved so much for Suffrage out of 
her share of the table allowance; she did 
not ‘‘cut” that offany of the rest of the fam- 
ily!’ Now, this principle carried out by the 
seven or eight thousand Colorado women 
who are favorable to having their rights as 
citizens guaranteed, would create a fund suf- 
ficient to make us rich beggars, at least, so 
long as we are obliged to continue in our 
accustomed attitude of suppliants for legis- 
lative grace and congressional mercy. 

In February we issued a circular letter to 
Suffrage Associations and individual friends 
in the States, East and West, asking their 
co-operation in the effort we were making. 
Missouri responded earliest, and the money 
which she sent was a part of that expended 
by Mrs. Shields during the month she was 
in active service. Other contributions came 
in April, May and June, so that we had 
enough to purchase a horse and buggy for 
the use of Mrs. Margaret W.Campbell, who, 
accompanied by her husband, started south- 
ward from Denver June 25. These faithful 
advocates of equal rights were absent upon 
this trip two moaths, during which time 
they traveled 1160 miles by carriage, and 
sixty miles on burros. They held thirty- 
three public meetings during the two months, 
and did an immense amount of private inter- 
viewing of both friends and foes of ‘‘the 
question of the hour.’ Valuable as were 
Mrs, Campbell’s lectures, I think that the 
most important part of the work accom. 
plished by herself and her tireless husband 
was their securing the promise of some men 
or women, or both, in almost every voting 
precinct through which they passed, to 
work for Suffrage at the polls on Oct. 2. 

Phe outfit for the Campbells bankrupted 
us, but pretty soon our far-away friends be- 
gan to feel the urgency of our case more 
keenly, and, as the summer waned, nearly 
every mail brought some tangible token of 
good-fellowship, but we never got so pleth- 
oric an exchequer as not to be anxious to 
make every one hundred cents do the work 
of two dollars! The active campaign be- 
gan on Saturday evening, September, 1, and 
was pushed with energy and enthusiasm, 
until Monday night, October 1; Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well and Miss Matilda Hindman were in the 
field during that entire month; Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Miss Lelia E. Patridge, and 
Mrs. Mary F. Shields, began their labors in 
the second week of September and con 
tinued until the eve of election; the sep- 
tette of judges, Shackelford, Kingman, 
Miller, George, Mills, Belford, and Brom- 
well, Dr. B. F. Crary, Mrs. Harriet McCoy 
North—now with the sainted dead—Coionel 
8. N. Wood, Colonel Henry Logan, Hon. 
Alpheus Wright General Champion Vaug- 
han, Rev. W. J. Lund, Hon. William B. 
Clark, Mr. Henry C. Dillon and Mr. G. K. 
Hartenstein, all rendered excellent service 
during the latter part of the month; Messrs, 
Dillon and Hartenstein deserve especially 
grateful mention for their readiness to go, 
on the shortest possible notice, as substitutes 
for speakers who were unable to meet their 
engagements. If it had not been for the 
kindness of these gentlemen, we should 
have been obliged to disappoint many more 
audiences than we did, and I consider it a 
great misfortune that we failed to meet any 
appointment. If we had known that Miss 
Patridge was ill in Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Fletcher in Council Bluffs, we should not 
have announced their appearance in Colo- 
rado, but that is only another penalty we 
pay for being so far off, and we bad to man- 
age as well as we could with our blunders 
and penalties. Miss Hindman, more than 
any Other speaker, had to bear the odium 
of failing to meet her engagements, for we 
changed her route three times, hence gave 
her three opportunities to disappoint audi 
ences where others had but one. But I be- 
lieve, that in the twenty-one places where 
she did put in an appearance, she succeeded 
in giving the impression of being a lover 
and teller of the truth. 

The gentlemen and ladies mentioned 
above, gave, during the month preceding 
election, two hundred and fifty addresses in 
view of which I must agree with Mrs. 
Campbell, who writes from Rhode Island— 
‘T cannot help thinking the hardest work 
has been done, and all that remains to do is 
to hold on to what we have gained and con- 
vert enough more to give us victory at the 
next election.” : 

In reckoning up the hard work of the 
campaign, that done at the polls on October 
2d must not be omitted. It was no easy 
thing for the women to do, who, in George- 
town, Boulder, Greeley, and in our own 
city, remained from early morning until 
seven in the evening at the voting places; 
it was no on Pe that these sensitive 
gentlewomen did, it was contrary to cus- 
tom—and we are apt to be sticklers for cus. 
tom,—it Was repugnant to the taste to be 
thus publicly brought in contact with what- 
ever was repellant or antagonistic to the 
principle thus literally stood for,—it was 
hard enough for all, but hardest for those 
whose home-friends opposed or sneered 
and said that the women should stay at 
home that day; that their going to the polls 
would harm the cause more than it would 
help it, &e. But I think all were lifted up 
fromzand out of the sense of personal dis- 
comfort by the noble, unselfish motives 
which underlay their unusual action, and I 
um sure that the effect was mainly good; 
indeed, so far as I am able to judge, it was 
only good. The most indifferent or the 
most prejudiced Anti-Suffragist must have 
been convinced of at least one or two fun- 
damental facts, by the experience of that 
day; ¢. g. thatsome of the happiest and best 
wives, mothers and daughters of Colorado 
desire very earnestly the possession of the 
elective franchise; that neither that desire 
aor their presence at the polls for a whole 











day, even in the humiliating position of 
petitioners, unsexed them. They went 
home at evening the same true hearted, 
kind and thoughtful women that they had 
been in the morning. The practical effect 
of the step is, I think, pretty fairly illus- 
trated by comparing the vote in Colorado 
Springs and Greeley, two places which 
were considered before election as about 
equally sure to give a majority for Suffrage, 
perhaps Colorado Springs was counted on 
rather the more strongly. In Colerado 
Springs, not a woman went to the polls, and 
not quite half the ballots cast in that town 
bore the legend ‘‘Woman Suffrage—Ap- 
proved; in Greeley, forty women were at 
the polls all day, and the majority on the 
side of justice was one hundred and _ sixty- 
two. I think, friends, that we shall find 
the homely advice which we often give and 
take about all sorts of matters applies just as 
aptly to this protest against sex in citizenship 
as to anything; ‘‘What you want well done, 
do yourself.” We women must learn todo, 
me ‘‘*having done all, to stand,” if we would 
fit ourselves for freedom. And free we are 
going to be, don't let us forget that for a 
moment. There should be no thought of 
discouragement, no hint of giving up. 
hope there is not one, who, having shared 
in this opening contest of a bloodless revo- 
lution, will become faint-hearted or irreso- 
lute, much less recreant to the sacred prin- 
ciple of equal rights, upon which is based 
every effort for advancement. Whatever 
differences as to methods there may be, 
they need not affect the fundamental unities 
—loyalty to duty, steadfastness of purpose, 
and the seeking and acceptance of the 
truth; faithful to these, we are true soldiers, 
and we are fighting on the side that is bound 
to win. ‘‘Without haste, without rest,” let 
us go on, faltering not in our march towards 
the light! 

Subsequently to the giving of the above- 
mentioned reports, the Secretary read the 
following messages from two interested 
friends who were unable to be with us, 
Mrs. Shields writes from Colorado Springs, 
Jan. 21, and after giving reasons for her ab- 
sence, says: 

“T hope you will have a pleasant and suc- 
cessful meeting, for my faith is still that 
Colorado will be the first State in the Union 
to do justice to Woman. 

Yours truly, 
Mary F, SHre.ps.” 


Mr. Henry Logan, of Boulder writes: 

‘‘It will beimpossible for me to be present 
at the Annual Meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association. IL fully acquiesce in the 
suggestions contained in your circular, and 
would take great pleasure in again meeting 
the friends of equal rights. My faith in. 
the ultimate success of our cause remains 
unshaken, and whenever the effort is agAin 
put forth, 1 will do my share in endeavor- 
ing to make it a success. We gave 217 
majority the last contest, and I believe we 
will make it 500 the next. You may always 
count on Boulder doing her part in rolling 
up majorities. 

The following resolutions were presented, 
and adopted without a dissenting voice: 


Wuereas, a majority of the rresent Congress has 
treated with levity, ridicule and contempt, the peti- 
tions for the removal of the political disabilities of 
the women citizens of the United States, petitions 
signed by thousands of the loyal, tax-paying and 
peace-loving adult residents of 34 States and Territo- 
ries of the Union, and whereas this action of the men 
who occupy positions of the highest honor and most 
potent influence but emphasizes the fact which no 
statesman ignores; viz: thata disfranchised class is 
a humiliated class and without representation, there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves with solemn 
earnestness to labor with energy and persistence for 
the enfranchisement of women, believing as we do, 
that only by such act of justice can the government 
be established upon a firm basis, and the best inter- 
ests of the whole body politic be recognized and pro- 
moted, 

Resolved, That to Senator Sargent, of California, 
and to the other Congressmen whose loyalty to the 
cause of justice wes shown by their recent noble de- 
fence of the petitions for the Sixteenth Amendment, 
we extend our gratitude, 

Wuereas, The Colorado Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been the recipient, during the past year, of 
so much generous aid from kindred societies, and 
from private individuals who sympathized with the 
effort we were making to secure just legislation, there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we thankfully acknowledge the gifts 
we have thus received, wishing we might name each 
giver separately, and assuring those friends who re- 
membered usin our great peed that their co-operation 
was a moral stimulus and support fer which there is 
no equivalent in dollars and cents. 

Resolved, That to thore friends from distant States 
who gave themselves with such zeal and devotion to 
ths work of the Colorado Suffrage Campaign in the 
summerand autumn of 1877,—to Mrs. Margaret W, 
and Mr. John B. Campbell, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Susan B, Anthony, Miss 
Matilda Hindman, Miss Lelia E. Patridge, and Judge 
J. W. Kingman, we offer most sincere appreciation 
and gratitude. 

Resolved, That to our fellow citizens of Colorado 
who added public effort to private influence during 
the weeks previous to the October election, we owe 
hearty thanks, and we hereby tender the same to Rev. 
Dr. Crary, Mrs. Mary F. Shields, Mrs. North, to the 
Judges Shackelford, Miller, George, Belford, Mills 
and Bromwell, Colonels 8S. N. Wood, and Henry 
Logan, Hon. Alpheus Wright, Rey. W. J. Lynd, Gen. 
Champion Vaughan, Hon. Wm. B. Clark, Mr. Henry 
C. Dillon, and Mr. G, K. Hartenstein. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
due, and are hereby heartily extended, to the editors 
of the WomAN’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass., The adlot 
Box, Toledo, Ohio, and the New Northwest, Portland, 
Oregon, for the valuable aid they rendered in our recent 
campaign, by the hundreds of copies of their papers 
which they sent into the State for gratuitous circula- 
tion. 

Resolved, That to the cordial endorsement of a 
large proportion of the press of Colorado, represented 
by the Rocky Mountain News, the Boulder News, the 
Georgetown Courier, the Trinidad Enterprise and 
Chronicle, the Silver World, the Suffrage Association 
is under profound obligations, which it gladly and 
gratefully acknowledges. 

Resolved, That to Miss Georgianna E. Watson, 
Sing Sing, N. Y., we would express our grateful ap- 
preciation for the excellent help afforded by her able 
articles for the Woman's Column, in the Rocky Moun 
tain News, during the past summer. 

Wuereas, Weare indebted to Colonel C. W. Fisher 
for the generous courtesies extended by him to the 
friends from the east who came to help us in the late 
campaign, by which courtesies we were enabled to 
accept the proffered aid of those who gave their time 
and labor to the cause, therefore 

Resolved, That the Colorado Woman Suffrage Asso- 

ciation is under the deepest obligations to Colonel 
Fisher, and that he has claims upon the gratitude of 
the members of this body which shall never be for- 
rotten, 
Wuenreas Mrs. Harriet McCoy North, of Boulder, 
one of our most gifted co-laborers, who did most ex- 
cellent service during the late campaign in the cause 
of equal rights in this State, departed this life Decem- 
ber 2d, 1877, therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association, 
that in the death of Mrs. North the cause of Woman 
Suffrage has lost one of its ablest and most earnest 
advocates, Society one of its brightest ornaments, 
and Colorado one of its choicest and purest citizens. 








REMINISCENCES OF A REFORM SCHOOL. 


BY JOSEPH A. 


ALLEN, 


No, 2. 

Having, asa boy, taken sides with Horace 
Mann and his friends upon the question of 
corporal punishment, and, later, having 
taught district and high schools, private 
family-schools, and academies, without the 
ferule or rod, not to speak of year-long ef- 
forts, as a member of a board of education, 
to banish corporal punishment from the 
schools, I began in Westboro’ with a firm 
determination to do away with its use, as 
far as possible. I felt sure of my position, 
but not certain how far my theories could 
be put in practice under the circumstances 
in which I was placed, and with the talent 
which could be secured in my assistants. 
On consulting Samuel J. May in regard to 
the advisability of beginning with the de- 
termination, never, under any circumstan- 
ces, to inflict corporal punishment, he 
laughingly replied, after waiting a moment, 
“T would let the boys know indirectly that 
you can lift nine hundred pounds with your 
bare hands. It will have a good moral in- 
fluence.” However, he advised me to say 
nothing about punishment to the boys, but 
to climinate it as fast as possible; that my 
success would depend upon the character of 
the officers; but he had no doubt I would 
be able to dispense with it almost entirely 
inashort time. Securing the best officers 
I could, I labored in season and out of sea- 
son to instil into their minds correct ideas 
and principles, and aided in having these 
put into practice. Thanks to their earnest 
and untiring efforts, in a short time corpor- 
al punishment, although not entirely un- 
known, was rarely resorted to. Some offi- 
cers requested of me and the Trustees that 
they should have more liberty in this respect; 
and some of the Trustees would advise it, 
not on account of a lack of good discipline, 
which was never questioned, but on account 
of the great labor required of officers to get 
along without it. Perhaps no member in 
the Board would restrict an officer as much 
as linthis respect; for, admitting that a 
boy might be benefitted by a flogging occa- 
sionally, the danger that the officer will pun- 
ish too much and too often will more than 
balance the possible good. 

Ina public institution it is very doubtful 
whether corporal punishment should be 
peemitted at all, it being so easy to keep a 
knowledge of its abuses from the public, 
and even from the Trustees themselves. 
Contrary to what many may think, boys 
will very rarely report an officer fo. busing 
them. Such boys are generally troublesome, 
and feel that they deserve some punishment; 
and they act on the principle that ‘‘makes 
us rather bear the ills we have than fly to 
others that we know not of.” 

However, to have something definite to go 
by, the regulations of the Boston schools, 
which permit the use of the rattan upon the 
hand, wereadopted. Daily reports of every 
case of punishment were required, and 
every case carefully investigated. Joys 
were occasionally put into the lodge; but, 
to guard against its too frequent use, I or- 
dinarily took the whole charge of it myself. 
It is well to hedge punishments about with 
considerable inconvenience. The lodge 
was a large, well-lighted, comfortable room, 
where boys could be isolated, and where 
they could work, if necessary. I have 
passed three months without putting a boy 
into it, and I think a whole year without 
having one in over night. Once, having 
foolishly threatened to put a small boy into 
the lodge under such circumstances as seem- 
ed to require me todo so, | found him at 
night so nervous and afraid to remain alone, 
that I determined to occupy the next cell 
myself, to keep himecompany. This had an 
excellent effect upon him and others, show- 
ing that the punishment was not vindictive. 

The following answer to the question, 
‘‘What punishments are employed?” a ques- 
tion propounded by the ‘Inspectors ot Pris- 
ons and Reformatories of the United States 
and Canada,” in a report to the Legislature 
of New York, 1865, gives my opinion and 
practice at that time. 

‘‘Deprivations of privileges, simple diet, 
isolation, and returning from the ‘Families’ 
to the congregate department. Flogging, 
and such cheap punishments, so easily in- 
flicted, and so readily resorted to by the 
passionate and unskilful or inexperienced, 
we have but little faith in as a means of ref- 
ormation. Fear may restrain, but love only 
can reform.” The officers found at the in- 
stitution were persons of intelligence and 
experience, but more or less in sympathy 
with the previous order of things. I was 
advised to make an entire change as soon as 
possible; but a different course was consid- 
ered more just, and at a meeting of the ofti- 
cers it was stated that all might feel secure 
in their places if they proved faithful and 
eflicient, and would aid earnestly in carrying 
out such new measures as might be intro- 
duced. My experience, however, was that 
officers in sympathy with one method of 
discipline do not heartily work for another; 
and for new measures we require new men. 
Some were outwardly friendly, who were 
not so really, Anonymous letters were writ- 
ten, one to a member of the Governor's 
Council, endeavoring to create sectarian 
prejudices, against me. Upon an officer 
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who was almost instantly killed by an acci- 
dent, we found a diary in which he had 
kept a note of every unpleasant circumstance 
that came under his notice, with comments, 
ready for reference in case it might be use- 
ful. The assistant superintendent, however, 
who had been in the institution from its or- 
ganization, was of great service to me, know- 
ing, as he did, all the minutize of the place. 
He remained during my whole term of ser- 
vice; and without his assistance and advice 
my labors would have been much more dif- 
ficult. He is now at the head of an institu- 
tion of similar character in a neighboring 
State. 
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“A LOT OF POOR SHOP-GIRLS.” 


A few evenings ago, at about six o'clock, 
a friend and myself were passing by one of 
the large fancy-good stores of the city; 
wishing to know the exact time, we paused 
for a moment before the entrance, to catch 
a glimpse of the clock within. As we were 
turning away from the door, two men 
passed, and one, glancing at us, remarked, 
in asneering tone, pretending to address his 
companion, but evidently talking at me, 
“About this time, you see a lot of shop- 
girls The rest of the sentence, if 
more followed, was lost. 

The glimpse we caught of the man’s face 
ought to have been sufficient apology for 
the remark. For, although not versed in 
physiognomy, we have sometimes studied, 
with interest, the pictured faces in books 
treating of this science; and the coarse, 
almost brutal countenance of the speaker 
irresistibly called up a murderer’s face; 
and yet the speaker was well-dressed, pass- 
ing for a gentleman, I presume, among his 
associates, and certainly so regarded by 
himself. 

Now it happened that we did not belong 
to the “lot of poor shop-girls.” Happened, 
I say; because, though we are engaged in a 
calling less wearing on us, physically, and 
more congenial to our taste, who knows but 
that if this should fail us, we might join 
the despised class? Despised. Yes; in the 
estimation of what is termed the ‘‘shoddy 
aristocracy” of the land, but never by a true 
lady or gentleman. I know of girls behind 
the counter, as refined and as lady-like, yes, 
and as well educated as some of the truest 
ladies in existence. I know of those who 
would be ‘poor shop-girls” to the end of 
the chapter, rather than degrade themselves 
by becoming the wives (had they a thousand 
chances) of those who sneer at them. 

We read, with admiration, of the men 
who, by sheer force of will and muscle, 
earned the money for their college expenses, 
and rose, step by step, to honorable places. 
We esteem it no disgrace that they chopped 
wood, swept floors, built fires, or did chores, 
to foot their bills. The harder they have 
worked for honors gained, the more homage 
do we justly pay them. 

Sut place a girl in the same position, 
and not only brainless fops, but many good, 
sensible people, as the world goes, would 
hold up their hands in horror, In a res- 
taurant I was in the habit of frequenting, I 
had noticed, for some time, a pale, gentle 
girl among the waiters. Missing her for 
several days, I learned, on my inquiry, that 
she had returned to her home in the country, 
preparatory to resuming her studies at Bos- 
ton University; while working as waiter, she 
had been making up lessons in French and 
German, as well as earning money for her 
school expenses. 

I was present at a discussion, recently, in 
which it was held by several young men, 
that girls did not or would not work unless 
they were obliged to—that is, actually com- 
pelled to work or starve. I was not a little 
surprised at the tenor of their remarks. 
Both young men and ladies were employed 
in the oftice where the conversation took 
place. Probably the parents of the young 
men could support them, if necessary; but 
to my mind, nothing is more despicable than 
a young man able to work, yet dependent 
on his parents. That it should be an honor 
for the young men to work—a mark, in 
them, of an enterprising, independent spirit 
—but that in their co-laborers, the girls, it 
should be a mark of extreme poverty, 
seemed to me strange and illogical. Not 
the less so that my belief in girls earning 
their own living has been supported by some 
of the wealthiest and most intelligent men 
and women of the country, and has been 
carried into practice in regard to their 
daughters. 

Not many miles from Boston lives a girl 
whose parents were well-to-do, a few years 
ago, but are now reduced to very straitened 
circumstances. This young lady isextreme- 
ly particular about whom she associates 
with; has a supreme contempt for work 
ing people, and would not make the ac- 
quaintance of a shop-girl for the world. 
As her father cannot furnish the money to 
purchase suitable street dresses, she prefers 
to shut herself up in the house. Once or 
twice, feeling keenly the need of money, 
she has expressed a hesitating wish to obtain 
a place as copyist, or engage in some other 
‘‘genteel” employment; but declares that 
she could not, under any consideration, 
think of stooping to a shop-girl’s position. 
Well! let her stay shut up at home. The 
busy world is well rid of her. The way 
is all the clearer for the noble army of girls 

















who would scorn to drone away their time 
at home, but who have a praiseworthy am 
bition never to be a burden, if they cannot 
be a help, to those who have supported them 
so many years, determined that their indo- 
lence shall nov bring about the ‘rainy day” 
for which their parents’ industry has 
provided. CLARA NEWHALL. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CAPTIOUS CRITICS. 


There is aclass of people who claim to 
sympathize with reform, who sit in their 
study and coolly watch any unguarded 
word which may chance to be uttered in 
the heat of discussion. These criticisms 
drop like so much lead, and sometimes af- 
fect the worker so that he lays down his 
armor and ceases to work, because of 
the flaws picked in his manner of laboring. 
But to others such criticisms are only an 
incentive to greater efforts. This is the 
only good these criticisms do the cause; 
they pretend to work for, while they ma- 
terially aid the opposition party. 

Too much calculation hurts a cause almost 
as much as opposition, and shows a lack of 
a generous nature in the fault-finder; for, 
in every grand movement there must be 
mistakes; and he who is really interested in 
areform will not take them up and give 
them publicity, for, in so doing, valuable 
time, for better work, is wasted, besides the 
direct injury to the cause. 

So few of us work without mistakes, that 
he who works beside the brother or sister, 
instead of pointing the finger and calling 
‘See, see!” should work on for the common 
cause. Betu. 

ODO 


MISS FOLEY IN THE TYROL, 


As an illustration of the character of Miss 
Margaret F. Foley, so finely sketched last 
week, by Rev. Lorenza Haynes, we give a 
portion of one of her letters, which will af- 
ford some idea of her vacations in the 
Tyrol, where all that was mortal of her 
now rests, amid the retreat she loved. 

DIrTENHEIM BRUNECK, TYROL, ; 
Ava. 15th, 1873. 

My summers I spend in Tyrol, where we 
live cheaply, and see no one but our party, 
which consists of William and Mary Howitt, 
their daughter Margaret, and Miss Lizzie 
Hadwen, a young English lady, a pupil of 
mine. If you would like to know all of 
our lifein Tyrol, read Miss Howitt’s “Our 
Home in Tyrol,” now coming out in Lip- 
pincotts Magazine. Lam the other Mar- 
garet mentioned, It gives a capital idea of 
the people, their manners and customs, 
When 1 go among the mountains, I always, 
at first, desire to remain there the rest of 
my days; but when I am rested a little, I 
long to get back to my work, and always 
have a lump of clay within a fcw hours of 
my stopping places. 

Now, though the address of our ‘“‘home” 
is given at the head of this letter, I am 
away from it really five hours, funf stunde, 
as the Tyrolians say; which means about 
fifteen miles—a stunde distance means a 
three miles’ walk. We are about 4,000 feet 
above the sea, tolerably high up among the 
mountains, at a little bathing place. 

The Tyrol is full of these simple and 
cheap little bath houses, where the accom- 
modations would make you open your eyes. 
But the air and water are good, the rooms 
and beds clean; so if one can put up with 
the simplest of fare, one is tolerably sure to 
geta good amount of health and strength 
for future use. Most of these places are 
too rough for delicate persons, but near the 
towns are houses both sufliciently comfort- 
able and expensive for any one. I need not 
say that to such | have never been. 

You who used to say, when 1 had my 
silent fits, ‘‘that I might have been dumb 
for all the good my tongue did myself or 
others,” can imagine what three happy 
summers I have spent in this country, when 
I tell youl speak little German; and if I 
did, it would be almost useless, as the 
Tyrolians speak such broad dialect that 
cultivated Germans scarcely understand 
them. Add to this fact another, that in 
our three years here we have met only one 
person who spoke either English or Italian, 
and you will understand that I can have 
perfect quiet; and I need it, after the busy, 
hard-worked winters in Rome. As to our 
own party, we each and all have our regular 
occupations; the three Howitts their writ- 
ing; Miss Hadwen her modelling and music, 
and I my neglected business letters of the 
past winter, and to get rested after its fatigue. 

We often spend four or five days up at 
one of the mountain places within sight of 
the house, and when we are farther from 
home, usually remain away ten days. Once 
we were away three weeks, and only three 
hours’ walk from home, But our friends 
came to us, and we had a Tyrolean woman 
who went over the mountains every other 
day and got our letters and fresh bread and 
fruit. At the end of that time we went 
home quite well and strong, and Miss How- 
itt with an article which came out in the 
December number of the Argosy for 1871, 
and got her great praise in England. If you 
see ‘‘Twelve Months with Fredrica Bremer 
in Sweden,” read it, for that was Miss How- 
itt’s first book, and brought her $1600. If 
there were any good photographs of the 
place, | would send you some. The Tyro- 
leans here are a religious, honest, moderate 
people, simple in their habits, not fond of 
change or new things; excellent workmen, 
hard workers, and a thousand years behind 
the rest of the world, or rather behind Eng- 
land and America, in butter and cheese 
making, and yet they have the best cattle 
and the best grazing which can be found. 

This year I did not get away from Rome 
until the middle of July. I have been here 
only a short time, and am still very tired. 
If | were equal to it, 1 would make some 
sketches of the people and scenery here, 
but am too weary; shall hardly get rested 
by the time I must return to Rome. 
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I have done a great deal of work since I | 
came from America, and hope to do a great 
deal more; for several great works which | | 
designed years ago, lie already formed in | 
my mind, and need only a few months of 
time and a couple of strong hands to enable | 
them to take their stand in the world with 
other works of earnest men and women. 
When | hear you have received this, I will 
send you a photograph of my fountain, 
which has cost me labor and care, but 
which will, | think, repay me for it all. | 
I hope in six months from this time it will 
be quite done in marble. Two of its three 
statues are being put into marble singly, as | 
separate statues, so by the time you come to | 
Rome, I hope to be able to show you quite | 
a large family of mine in marble statues. 
“Boy and Cid,” a life-size group, has been 
sold twice, once in England, once in New 
York. The ‘Young Trumpeter,” and the 
“Timid Bather” will be done in marble by 
the time I get back to Rome, and my _bas- 
relief of ‘‘Young Orpheus,” or the ‘‘Baby 
Piper,” is to be finished at the same time. 
lhe last work is ordered by Lady Ashbur- 
ton, and as she calls it ‘‘Little Pan,” I sup- 
pose it will go by that name. ButI will 
not bore you further about my children. I 
only want to let you see that 1 have not 
been quite idle. * * 


MarGaret F, Fo.ey. 
—— —*o°0 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


Just round the corner is my butcher—a 
woman. She does not slaughter the ani- 
mals, but many a provision dealer who votes 
does not. She is a large-framed woman, 
and lifts heavy quarters of beef, and whole 
sheep and hogs, in the condition called 
mutton and pork, and hangs them on hooks 
in her market, orin her large ice-closet. 
But she is not a masculine woman, and as 
you wait for her to cut you a steak, or 
weigh a chicken, she talks intelligently, 
and through her broken English you see 
the honest heart of the German woman. 
She saws a bone, but you think her not 
less womanly than the dress-maker at your 
home, putting bones in the dress-waist. 
The color comes and goes in her really hand- 
some face, as you speak your approbation 
of her fatherless boy, for whose sake she 
toils early and late, and whose talent asa 
speaker, and grace of manner, also, elicit 
praise from old and young. He can recite | 
admirably’ both in German and English, | 
and if his father’s brother, who occupies 
a high position under government in Ger- | 
many to-day could but see and hear him, 
he would think the gold watch sent to | 
him as a birthday gift was well bestowed. 
The secret of the mother’s untiving indus 
try is her desire to support and educate this 
darling only son; and the reason that she is 
a butcher—a provision deaier—is that she 
took up the work when her consumptive 
husband, since dead, laid it down. She 
could not be dependent, and being willing 
to “work for a living,” she sought ‘‘the 
nearest duty,” as Goethe would have taught, 
and kept the shop open. But she has no 
vote, and no one to represent her politically, 
since her husband is dead, her son a minor, 
and she ‘‘only a woman.” Justice, where 
art thou?” 

Last Monday, a young man who seems to 
be waking up to the truth, called upon me, 
to learn arguments in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, as for the first time the question 
came up for debate in Jersey City, to his or 
my knowledge. I gladly gave him the 
pamphlets and tracts by Curtis, Beecher and 
Stuart Mill, and to-night, if I can leave my 
study long enough, I hope to hear his speech 
in the vestry of the old Dutch Reformed 
Church, near Bergen Square. ‘‘Eppure si 
muovel” 

While I was at dinner to-day, a fine-look- 
ing grocery and provision wagon, gaily 
painted and with a good horse, went by. 
A woman's name was upon it. Pretty 
soon Mrs. Elizabeth Fich rode by, muffled | 
up and plainly dressed; an elderly woman, 
who has fine wagons under her control. 
She hires boys to carry about apples, pota- 
toes, ete., and thus secures for them and 
herself a comfortable livelihood. 

Why should not these women have the 
ballot, when they are industrious and suc- 
cessful in the same occupations in which 
men are usually found, and when they must 
otherwise, some of them at least, be un- 
represented? Why should they not repre- 
sent themselves at the polls, rather then 
that some ignorant, idle pauper be taken 
from the alimshouse, as is frequently done, 
to cast a ballot which will influence a com- 
munity for good or ill? 

From the quiet of my study when I am 
busy with my pen, from beside the newly- | 
made graves of women who have not done 
all they might, because they were classed 
by the statute with lunatics, criminals and | 
idiots, but whose hearts were full of love 
for humanity, I say to those who are lectur- 
ing, petitioning, speaking before Senates, 
and the like, 

‘*Preas on!—and he who may not share 
The toil or glory of your fight, 
May ask, at least, in earnest prayer, 
God's blessing on the right!" 
Puese A, HANAFORD. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


HUMOROUS. 


UPAn old ‘salt sitting on a wharf the other 
day very soberly remarked: “I began the 
world with nothing, and I have held my 
Own ever since.” 











} 
A Boston teacher, who in a fit of vexation 


| highwaymen robbed them. 





called her pupils a set of young adders, on 
being reproved for her language explained 
by saying that she was speaking to those 
just commencing arithmetic. 

Two kegs of gunpowder were concealed 
in the basement of an Arkansas Court 
House last week, leading to suspicion of a 


| desire to remove the county seat. 


“I live in Julia’s eyes,” said an affected 


| dandy in Colman’s hearing. ‘*I don’t won- 


der at it,” replied George, ‘‘since 1 observed 
she had astye in them when! saw her last.” 
A little girl said to her mamma, ‘‘Mam- 
ma, have you heard of the man that got 
shot?” ‘No, child; how did he get shot?” 
asked mamma, “Oh,” said the young pre- 
cious, ‘the bought ‘em.” 


The proprietor of a forge, not remarkable 
for his correctness of language, but who by 
honest inlustry had realized a comfortable 
independence, being called on at a social 
meeting for a toast, gave ‘Success to for- 
gery!” 

Longfellow was presented to Mr. Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati. The latter remarked 
to the poet, there is no great difference in 
our names. ‘‘Yes,” replied Mr. Longfel- 
low, ‘‘but worth makes the man, the want 
of it the fellow.” 


Boswell, dining one day with Dr. John- 
son, asked him if he did not think that a 
good cook was more essential to the com- 
munity than a good poet. ‘Il don’t sup- 
pose,” said the doctor, ‘‘that there’s a dog 
in the town but what thinks so.” 


Three gentlemen being in a coffee-house, 
one called for a dram, because he was hot. 
‘Bring me another,” says his companion, 
**‘because I am cold.” he third, who sat 
by and heard them, very quietly called out, 
‘*Here, boy, bring me a glass, because I like 
it.” 


An Ohio lover inadvertently, while ask- 
ing the blessing of his future father-in-law, 
said that the girl was worth her weight in 
gold, and the future father-in-law, a con- 
firmed bi-metallist, refused his consent and 
chased the lover off the place with a pitch- 
fork. 

Out in Dakota the other day a stage load 
of passengers were compelled to hold their 
hands above their heads while a gang of 
One of the vie- 
tims, who remarked, ‘‘Thisis a high-handed 


piece of business,” was allowed to keep his ° 


watch as a reward for his humor. 

Letters addressed to Santa Clause are apt 
to miscarry for want of specific direction. 
One taken out of a street letter box in Bos- 
ton the other day bore only the name of the 
old saint without street or town. Another 


| dropped in the New York post  oftice was 


inscribed “Santa Clause, North Pole.” 





Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
stands confessedly at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 

time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


| forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 


and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 


} accidents which have rendered them practically im- 


possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, | 


| with but one change of cars. Connections are made 


in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


- The Scenery 


OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 
towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 
C.8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ly6 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 

to Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 
66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad'rs H. Hatiett & Co., Portland Me. 


Golds": worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 


ly outfit free. Ad'rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


N PTY FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4. _ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 
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259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES, 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Sciiools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
pow opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
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CUSHINGS & LADD. 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 


him asa public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. —— 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, ees Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, ‘vlons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all country 
stores throughout the United States and British 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 


inthe known world, Sample Watch Free to 


§ GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
R oe Address, A. CouLrEeR & Co., Chicago. 


Trusses. 


Prof, Rainbow's Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,”’ 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 


A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
| ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J WORTH & CO., St Louis, Mo, 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburudale (near Boston,) Mass, 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

32 C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 1714 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 
Private Classes, 

six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.006 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.St.Louis,Mo. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 


R. MARSTON & CO,’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low’ Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWATIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Tighest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 


Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS, H, 8. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue, ly] 
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evils will come, ought to rejoice in letting 
them show themselves on asmall scale, where 
they cannot do much harm, and will pre- 
vent the coming of Universal Woman Suf- 
frage. Those, on the contra who think 
that no such evils will come, should be glad 
to have that shown, in order to remove all 
a to the larger measure. — 

tis said that this is an entering-wedge 
for further measures. It is notan entering- 
wedge; it isan experiment. If good results 
follow, then it will lead to a larger Woman 
Suffrage; and it ought to. If bad results 
follow it, then it will put a stop, for a long 
time, to the Woman Suffrage movement. 
Itis therefore an experiment which both 
sides ought to be willing to try. 

It has Leen said that Woman Suffrage is 
to help one or the other of the political par- 
ties. Some say it will help the Republicans, 
because the majority of the women are on 
that side. Some say it will help the Demo- 
crats, because the women who will vote 
are likely to vote that way. But the time 
is at hand when national politics are to be 
banished from municipal elections, as they 
ought to be. Here, in Boston, Mr. Cobb, a 
Democrat, was elected by the best men of 
both parties—Mr. Pierce, a Republican, by 
the best men of both parties. The women 
tax-payers will throw their votes the same 
way—for the best men, whether they be 
called Republican or Democrat, Trojan or 
Tyrian. 

It is objected, however, to the object of 
this petition, that it is based on a wrong 
and anti-Republican principle; namely, the 
representation of property. But how can 
this be enti Sepublien. when the whole of 
our voting rests on a me | qualification— 
when no one can vote at all who does not 
pay a poll-tax? And thereis nothing to fix 
a poll-tax at any one amount. Formy own 
part, I think it would be a good thing to let 
the poll-tax rise and fall, as other taxes do, 
with the amount of the tax levy. If those 
who pay a poll-tax vote to increase the 
amount to be expended by a town, they 
ought to take their share of the added ex- 

nse. If they vote to make others pay a 
Seow sum for improvements, they them- 
selves should pay alargersum. This would 
give thema personal interest in such im- 
provements, which they do not feel now. 

I sometimes hear people say that it is a 
pity the ballot was ever granted to foreign- 
ers, and that, if they could, they would 
take it away. Ido not agree with them. 
I think it has been a blessing to this coun- 
try that all men here can vote; for thus all 
feel a personal interest in our institutions. 
It would be a very bad thing to have an 
alien element in our midst. But for Univer- 
sal Suffrage, we should not have conquered 
in our civil war, for we could never, without 
it, have united the whole North. Isee the 
evils which come from an ignorant vote. 
But the right way to meet them is by the 
common school, and by adding to Suffrage 
a higher element. 

oman Suffrage will come in, as the nat- 
ural and needed counterpoise to the evils of 
ignorance and partisanship and fraud at the 
ballot. Women are naturally conservative, 
for, as mothers, they think of the future of 
their children, and desire to leave to them a 
well-governed and prosperous State. And 
men who, by themselves, poe fall easily 
into political tricks, can hardly look their 
wives and daughters in the face, and then 
do what is dishonorable. A very large ma- 
jority of the women of Massachusetts are 
native born, and inherit a love for their 
State, their town, their old ancestral homes, 
their neighbors, and they could be relied on 
to oppose all rash and evil political move- 
ments. 

Gentiemen of the Committee,—Let us be 
conservative, but Jet us not be too conserva- 
tive. Let us not beso obstinately conserva- 
tive as to resist any real reform. 

Gentlemen of the Committee,—I consider 
this petition, with the signatures attached, 
very significant. Noone can say that anyone 
of these are ‘‘noisy women, seeking personal 
notoriety.” These voices come modestly- 
strong, em quiet, happy homes, from the 
most gifted and cultured circles of any be 
from women whose lives have been spent in 
the fulfillment of all home duties, all social 
duties, all that we most prize and esteem in 
our mothers, our wives, our daughters. 
Most of these are not the women hitherto 
seen or heard in conventions. Noneof the 
dust of world-strife is on their garments. 
But they have felt deep in their hearts, and 
with the clear conviction of their minds, 
that it is their duty to take part in the pro- 
tection of those homes which they love, 
that society which they adorn, from politi- 
cal perils. They stand here, asking that 
they may share with you, according to a 
woman’s nature, and with a woman’s ability, 
part of the grave tasks which belong to citi- 
zens who live under free institutions. 

They are not asking for office, for oppor- 
tunity for notoriety, but only for the silent 
ballot. When the time comes that men 
need their aid in the care of the poor, of 
the insane, of children, and of public char- 
ity and public education, they will be ready, 
no doubt, to take their positions, and occup 
them with the same feminine qualities wit 
which they now adorn their private lives. 
But I, for one, gentlemen, thank them for 
their courageous and yet womanly petition 
—and I think you too should be grateful to 
them, for giving you the opportunity of 
testing this serious question of Woman Suf- 
frage by the experiment now proposed. 

Mr. Clement Hugh Hill, of the Commit- 
tee, reminded Mr. Clarke that only unmar- 
ried women and widows who are property 
owners or rent-payers vote in England, and 
that John Bright was opposed to the move- 
ment. Mr. Clarke was aware of Mr. 
Bright’s opposition, but had never regarded 
him as a Conservative, nor as a friend of 
Woman Suffrage. Mr. Jacob Bright was 
its friend. Mr. John Bright desired to ex- 
tend the Suffrage to men without property, 
and feared the conservatism of the tax-pay- 
ing women. But Mr. Bright had not pro- 

posed a repeal of municipal Woman Suf- 
frage; he had only opposed its extension to 
the election of Members of Parliament. 











A letter was read by Mr. Clarke from 
Judge Dwight Foster, in favor of the peti- 
tion, and the committee then adjourned til] 
Wednesday, at 3 rp. M., to give remonstrants 
an opportunity to be heard. 
1.The Committee then adjourned until 
Wednesday, at 3p. M., to hear objections, 
although no remonstrants were legally be- 
fore them. 

THE WEDNESDAY OBJECTIONS. 


Gilman H. Tucker opposed the extension 
of Suffrage to tax-paying women, as wrong 
in principle and inexpedient in policy. He 
thought any recognition of property quali- 
fications at variance with republican insti- 
tutions. Mr. Tucker quoted at great length 
from Plato, and considered women to be 
mentally incompetent for government, be- 
cause themselves governed by their emo- 
tions. ‘ 

Mrs. Emma Lane denied the natural right 
of men or women to the ballot, and thought 
that a large majority of women did not 
want it. The statement made by Mr. 
Blackwell at a previous hearing, that 40,000 
citizens of Massachusetts have petitioned 
the legislature for Woman Suffrage she 
pronounced untrue, and did not believe that 
3,000 women wanted it. She asserted that 
200,000 women have petitioned Congress 
against it, and charged the Woman’s JourR- 
NAL with having maligned the opponents. 
She was opposed to Suffrage as an assault up- 
on the sanctity of the home, and quoted Mr. 
Conwell,to prove that women have too many 
rights already. 

r. Richard P. Hallowell, of Medford, 
argued against any partial extension of a 
right which belongs to all intelligent women. 
His speech was excellent in spirit, and will 
appear hereafter in our columns. 

irs, Zina Fay Pierce, of Cambridge, ob- 
ony to being gifted with ‘“‘Manhood Suf- 

rage,” and thought that the Suffrage advo- 
cates ignored the distinctions of sex. She 
was opposed to property qualifications. 
Women should be organized as a consulting 
and advisory department of the government, 
similar to that which they already occupy in 
the home. 

Mr. Chase thought the only proper 
weapons of Woman to be love and _per- 
suasion. Voting was another form of fight- 
ing. and so was unwomanly. 

Irs, Lydia Warner attributed the com- 
mercial insolvency of men to the exemp- 
tion of government bonds from taxation in 
the hands of women, and charged that wo- 
men who own property derive their incomes 
from the enforced contributions of the 


poor, 

John C. Cluer owned no property him- 
self, and considered the laboring classes as 
the only real tax-payers. 

Addison Davis calied attention to the in- 
consistency of women appearing before the 
legislature to prove that women were incom- 
petent to deal with political questions. As 
for the cry against property qualifications, 
such do in fact exist in the case of men. 
No man can vote unless he pays a tax of 
two dollars. The objection to these tax- 
paying ladies seems to be that they pay too 
much tax. Such an objection cannot be 
maintained. 

No further objectors made their appear- 
ance, and the Hearing was closed. 


The Boston daily papers gave uniformly 
good reports of the Hearing. The J'raveller 
published the speeches of Miss May and 
Mr. Clarke verbatim, and in a leading edito- 
rial gives the movement this hearty endorse- 
ment: 


TAX-PAYING WOMEN AT THE STATE HOUSE, 


The hearing given at the State House 
yesterday on the petition of the tax-paying 
women of Massachusetts for the right to 
vote at municipal elections, introduces a 
new phase of the movement to secure to 
women equal political rights. As James 
Freeman Clarke pointed out, this was a pe- 
tition entirely dissimilar from those pre- 
sented in former years by the advocates for 
the universal enfranchisement of women. 
The petition, which bore the signatures of 
many women whose names are honored as 
household words in New England, asks 
only this: that the right to vote, not at 
national or State, but  ! at municipal 
elections, be given to all adult female citi- 
zens, resident in any city or town for one 
year or more, who pay into the treasury of 
such city or town a tax on property, owned 
by them, within its limits, of a value of not 
less than $1000. On its face, such a propo- 
sition sounds eminently reasonable, and its 
essential equity was made very apparent by 
the masterly agement of the petitioners’ 
counsel, Mr. W. I. Bowditch. He sub- 
mitted some salient facts and figures,—and 
this is precisely one of those questions 
on which figures furnish the best basis of 
discussion,—showing among other things 
that the highest constitutional authorities 
had declared the right of representation to 
be inseparably linked with the burden of 
taxation; that usage alone, entirely unsup- 
ported by any legal decision, had imposed 
the duties of citizenship upon women while 
denying to them its rights; that even Indian 
tribes, who had been subjected to taxation, 
had been held by the courts to — ac- 
quire the right of Suffrage. Passing from 
this legal aspect of the question, he arrayed 
a series of statistics, which are worthy of 
the most serious attention of all thoughtful 
citizens; such as that in one hundred and 
fifty towns of Massachusetts, no fewer than 
147,000 men exercise the right of Suffrage, 
on the payment of a poll tax of only $2 per 
head; that these, for the most part natural- 
ized citizens, absolutely control two-thirds 
of all the towns whose debts are beyond 
prudent dimensions and placed at high in- 
terest; that in almost every instance where 
the poll-tax paying voters control, reckless 
expenditures have been made, and burden- 
some loans contracted; and where this class 
has not obtained control, expenditures have 
been kept within economic bounds, and 
loans at low interest secured; and, finally, 
that if the women of Massachusetts who 
own property of the value of $1000 and up- 
wards were admitted to the franchise, in the 
majority of our cities and towns the poll- 





tax paying voters would lose the balance of 
power, which they are using with the reck- 
lessness of unintelligent irresponsibility. 
Very forcible, indeed, is this statement of 
incontrovertible facts; and when we learn 
that in one town one voteless woman alone 
pays into the treasury a tax every year 
amounting to the aggregate of the taxes 
paid by nearly 1000 of its male voters, who 
assemble in town meeting to vote her money 
away, without her consent, their force re 
ceives a conclusive clinching which makes 
them unanswerable. ‘‘Why,” said Mr. 
Bowditch, ‘‘should she not have a 1-1000 
the share of the power possessed by these 
1000 poll-tax-paying voters?” Common 
sense, justice, and the eternal equity of 
things would seem to echo—why should 
she not? The property-holding women of 
this State pay about one-tenth of all the 
taxation levied within its borders; they 
have not the smallest voice in saying how 
much of it shall be levied, or how it shall 
be expended. The ey to confer 
upon these property-holding women the 
right to vote at the municipal elections is a 
widely different and far more conservative 
one, than that which asks for the enfran- 
chisement of all women on an equal foot- 
ing with men, The most cautious and 
timid legislator need not shrink from it as 
at all radical or revolutionary; as Mr. 
Clarke reminded the committee yesterday, 
even conservative England has gone thus 
far. The only reply made to the petitioners, 
so far, is that the idea of a property quali- 
fication for voting is antagonistic to the 
enius of our institutions. Property, in 
itself, it may be admitted, is not the basis 
of our Suffrage system. But that taxation 
and representation must go hand in hand is 
a cardinal article in the creed of Republi- 
canism; it was the rallying cry of the Rev- 
olution, and, in the mouths of Hampden 
and Cromwell, may be said to have been the 
first baby-cry from the cradle of democratic 
government. The poll-tax in itself is a 
property qualification, for if a man cannot 
pay two dollars to the city he he is denied 
a vote. Why the payment of two dollars 
to the city should confer a right which the 
payment of $500 or$1000 destroys, is more 
than we can discern. As we view it, the 
tax-paying women have much the best of 
the argument. 

The Transcript makes the following brief 
but significant comment: 

It must be tolerably hard for that legisla- 
tive committee to look Miss May in the face 
and say that she, who pays taxes in this city, 
and did as much for | country during 
the war as any man now living, ought not 
to have a hand in municipal government 
because she is a woman, 

The Herald says: ; 

Certainly the ladies are rolling up a splen- 
did list of names in favor of giving tax- 
paying women the right to vote in town and 
municipal elections. 

The Journal says: 

One of the most interesting and certainly 
the most 4 “¢ attended hearing that has 
been given by any Legislative Committee 
for the present session, was the one given in 
the Green Room after the adjournment of 
the Legislature yesterday afternoon, upon a 
petition worded as follows: ‘‘The under- 
signed, tax payers of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, respectfully request the 
passage of a law or laws, conferring upon 
us and other women, who pay taxes on pro- 
perty, the right to vote for town and city 
officers, and to take part in the management 
of town and city affairs on the same terms 
on which such rights are now enjoyed by 
men who are tax-payers,” Among the sig- 
natures are Sarah Shaw Russell, Lydia 
Maria Child, Abby W. May, and a large 
number of well-known names. Among 
those in attendance at the hearing, were the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Hon. James N. 
Buffum, Mrs. J. T. Sargent, Mrs. Abby W. 
May, and a large number ef the most cul- 
tured and intelligent ladies of the city. 

The Herald says: 

The Woman Suffrage advocates, who 
start with the assertion that women should 
be allowed to vote to counteract the influ- 
ence of our adopted citizens, do not display 
the wisdom of serpents. A good many 
people are coming to think that giving the 
right of Suffrage to women who pay taxes 
means withdrawing it from men who pay 
only a poll tax, whether they be native or 
foreign born, and, although Mr. Bowditch 
said nothing of the kind Monday, the gen- 
eral tenor of his talk will go to strengthen 
the impression. James Freeman Clarke 
makes one good point when he says that 
granting women a voice in municipal gov- 
ernment don’t stop courting, particularly if 
the woman be young, beautiful, and has 
property in her own right. 


The discussion goes on in the columns of 
the Advertiser. A correspondent writes: 


TAX-PAYING WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL 
TAXES. 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: 

As one of the tax-paying women who 
has signed a petition to the legislature for 
the right to vote in municipal elections, I 
would like to answer your short editorial in 
Tuesday’s paper. The fact seems undenia- 
ble, that property-holders have a special 
interest in the choice of the offlcers who are 
to tax and regulate property, and are more 
likely than those with less at stake to be 
careful in the selection of intelligent and 
honest men. Women owning property in 
corporations vote on equal terms with men. 
It seems just, wise, and for the good of the 
community (1), that the 34,000 women of 
this State who, together, own many millions 
of property, should have a voice in choos- 
ing the municipal officers to whom is given 
the control of affairs so deeply affecting 
this property. 

Universal Suffrage for Woman is advo- 
cated by its friends on quite different 
grounds and must be judged on its own 
merits. lam opposed to it, as also, I be- 
lieve, are many of the women who signed 
this netition; but the various practical ob 
jections to it do not apply to the measure 
proposed, and it seems to me, at the least, 
questionable whether a meusure, just in it- 
self, should be condemned simply in the 
fear that it may be used as a means to ob- 





tain something less desirable. (2) 
It should not be forgotten that Universal 
Suffrage by women is backed by no great 

ower, either of wealth or of interest, that 
it is probably approved by but a small num- 
ber of women, and is therefore not likely 
to be judged with any undue prepossessions 
in its favor. 

The Advertiser replies as follows:— 

(1) There can be no honest doubt that the 
extension of Suffrage to the women inter- 
ested in this movement, and the thirty-four 
thousand whom they represent, would so 
far improve the character and quality of our 
local governments. There might be as little 
doubt of its justice and wisdom, if the ques- 
tion could be separated from the larger in- 
terests connected with it, and could be set- 
tled once for all on its individual merits. 

(2) But it is complicated with two other 
important questions, about which the peti 
tioners themselves are not united, and which 
it is evident some among them would reso- 
lutely oppose. The first is whether it is 
best to make a property qualification for 
Suffrage, which, to be entirely equitable, 
should apply to both men and women; the 
second is whether it would be practicable 
to make the exception in favor of tax-pay- 
ing women, without admitting the claim 
for Woman Suffrage on terms of entire 
equality. 

The theory that a property qualification 
for Suffrage is essential to good government 
in cities has strong and able advocates. But 
it is opposed to the spirit and traditions of 
Republican government, and in our judg- 
ment could not be made general!y applica- 
ble to all voters without stimulating class 
animosities to an extent that would much 
more than offset any advantage to be de- 
rived from a more exclusive and highly 
rarefied administration. The limitations 
upon universal male suffrage are already 
numerous and clearly defined; and where 
provision is made for their honest enforce- 
ment there is very little danger to be feared 
from itstoo great extension. 

But human nature in men and women 
manifests itself in very much the same way 
in thelong run, It would be as difficult to 
establish a class privilege on any permanent 
basis in one case as in the other. Under no 
theory of civil and political 1ights yet rec- 
ognized in this country would it be possible 


_to limit the Suffrage to men who own prop- 


erty. The number who live upon wages is 
very much larger, and in respect to voting, 
no discrimination against them is thought 
of. Of the women in Massachusetts of the 
voting age, thirty-four thousand pay taxes 
on property. There are probably ten times 
that number having no property in their 
own right, but qualified to vote in other re- 
spects. Some of them are very anxious to 
vote, and have been knocking at the gate a 
long time. They are intelligent, earnest, 
interested in the welfare of the communi- 
ties where they live, interested also in larger 
public questions, and ambitious, some of 
them, for public distinction. We have not 
been able to see with what consistency or 
show of jnstice those who must decide these 
things could make the Suffrage available to 
the comparatively small number of fortu- 
nate and influential women who pay taxes, 
and at the same time warn those other 
champions of their sex away from all the 
approaches to the citadel. 

Another correspondent replies as follows: 

TAX-PAYING AND VOTING. 
To the Editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

The tax-paying women who ask to vote 
as tax-payers Claim that this involves no new 
principle, butis strictly in accordance with 
the historical precedents of Massachusetts. 
Ever since 1691 the payment of a tax has 
always been, as _ it still is, one of the quali- 
fications for Suffrage in this Commonwealth. 
Originally the payment of a tax on property 
was required. When the Suffrage was 
widened, men without property were all re- 
quired to pay a poll-tax, in order that they 
might first become tax-payers, and after- 
wards, as tax-payers, voters. ‘Taxation 
and representation inseparable” has always 
been, and still is, our fundamental rule. 
So far from property qualifications for vot- 
ing being an innovation, they existed in 
Massachusetts for 130 years, and were not 
abolished until the constitutional amend- 
ment of 1821. 

Nor is the right of women to vote as 
property owners without precedent. Under 
the province charter all ‘‘inhabitants” who 
were freeholders of land worth forty shill- 
ings per annum, or who owned other estate 
worth forty pounds sterling, were author- 
ized to vote. No political restriction of sex 
ever existed in Massachusetts until it was 
introduced by the State Constitution in 
1780, and then only in regard to certain 
specified State officers. We have contem- 
porary authority for the fact that it was not 
introduced without opposition in the con- 
stitutional convention; in each case where 
the word ‘‘male” occurs, a motion was made 
and lost to strike it out. The legal restric- 
tion of sex in town-meetings was not made 
until later; the word ‘‘male” was first in- 
troduced in the statute in 1811. 

Nor does it follow that because men may 
become tax-payers by the payment of a 
poll-tax, and then voters, that thenstove the 
same must be true of all women, if tax-pay- 
ing women vote. If, indeed, as the Woman 
Suffragists claim, Suffrage is the right of 
every citizen, then all women who are citi- 
zens should have it. Butif, as the oppv- 
nents of universal Suffrage claim, voting is 
not a right, but a privilege conferred upon 
the voter by society on grounds of exped- 
iency, then it does not follow that all wo- 
men must vote because some peculiarly in- 
dependent, responsible and intelligent wo- 
men are made voters. It does not follow 
that illiterate men must vote, because men 
who can read and write are voters. Each 
question must be decided upon its own 
merits. 

What is wanted is responsible, intelligent, 
conservative, conscientious voters. No one 
doubts that this class of women would be 
of that kind. These women simply ask 
that, being tax-payers, they may vote; just 
as men vote who are tax-payers. The ques- 
tion of widening the Suffrage hereafter, by 
admitting all women whu can read and 
write to become tax-payers by the payment 
of a poll-tax, must be settled upon its own 








merits and upon grounds of public Policy. 
Respectfully, 
A Boston TAx-Payer. 
This bug-a-boo about ‘‘property qualifica. 
tions ought not to frighten any sensible man 
or woman. The plain fact is, that no man 
is or ever has been allowed to vote, in Mas. 
sachusetts, except as a tax-payer. These 
34,000 women are tax-payers. In view of 
the ignorance und recklessness of too many 
of our poll-tax voters, every third man you 
meet says: ‘‘We have too many voters al. 
ready. Suffrage must be restricted, not ex- 
tended.” If these men are honest, they 
ought to favor the enfranchisement of wo. 
men tax-payers who .are all responsible 
owners of property. Will they doit? We 
shall see. Meanwhile, the so-called Demo. 
cratic party of Massachusetts, while oppos- 
ing Woman Suffrage, demand the repeal 
of the educational and tax-paying quatifica- 
tions, and the enfranchisement of the illiter- 
ate and the pauper. They, at least, have 
the courage of their opinions. In which 
direction does social progress and good gov- 
ernment lie? The question can admit of 
but one answer. H. B. B. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The New England Women’s Club.— 
Monday, Feb. 11,3 30 p m. A musical entertain- 
ment. Piano recital by Mr. John Otis, assisted by 
Miss Lilian Norton and Miss Lizzie Blood. Gran 
piano from Chickering & Sons. 


Sunday Meetings for Women, — Miss 
Asse <. arlin. Sunday, Feb. 10th. “The Relig- 
ous e.”” 


Second Radical Club.—Monday, Feb. 11th, 
74 P.M. Mr. Charlies Codman will read a paper at 
the 2nd Radical Club, on “Brook Farm.” Tickets 
for non-members 25 cents. 


The Moral Education Association, wil! 
a meetings during the month of February as fol- 
ows: 

Saturday, Feb. 9, 3 p. M., at Mrs. J. D. Clapp’s, Van 
Winkle St., Dorchester District. Mr. Otis Clapp will 
speak. Subject, “The Dangerous and Perishing 
Classes.”’ orse Cars leave Old South at 2p, m. 

Saturday, Feb. 16,3. m., at Milton Lower Mills. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject, ‘Woman or 
Work.” Horse cars leave Old South at 2p. m. Friends 
at station. 

Saturday, Feb. 23, 3 rp. m., at Mrs. B. B. Newhall’s, 
Beale Street, Dorchester District. F. A. Hinckley 
willspeak. Subject, “Education and Educators.” 
Horse cars leave Old South at 2 p.m. To these meet- 
ings all are welcome. 


Wanted,—A situation to work in a green-house 
by a woman who has aognatatanee with. this kind of 
work, and who will render faithful service. Inquire 
at this office. 

Lady-Partner Wanted.—By a lady-apothe 
cary of nine years’ experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furnished, and 
open the trade, Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn. 


Valuable Real Estate for Sale.—aA beau- 
tiful country residence of thirty acres, midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, an hour and a 
half by railroad from either city. A sprrg of water 
as clear as crystal flows 10,000 gallons deay through- 
out the entire year. Extensive landscape view, beau- 
tiful walks and drives, and ample buildings. Faces 
the South and is sheltered from the North by a moun- 
tain. Picturesque walks and drives. Price $10,000. 
Terms easy. This is one of the most desirable sites 
in the United States for a Water-cure, or Hygeian 
Home. Address X. Somerville, New Jersey. 


Carving and Modeling tor Women.— 
A School has been established to teach women carv- 
ing and modeling, in plaster, clay, and wood, at 23 
Church Street. The School is open every day from 
9A. M.to2P. M., except Saturday, under the direct 
instruction of Mr. Evans, and under the charge of the 
following Committee: Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, Mr. E. G. Cab- 
ot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, and Prof. Channin 
Whitaker. Application can be made at the School, 
or to Miss Hale, 34 Newbury Street, or to Mrs. Wells 
155 Boylston Street, Boston. 

For Sale or To Let,—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale, thirty-three minutes by rail from Boston, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass. fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace, 
gas, etc.—High ground, pleasant view, price $11,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain. 
Terms easy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 

For Sale.—440 acres rich alluvial land, three 
miles from Lawrence, Kansas, adjoining the farm and 
residence of ex-Governor Charles Robinson, This 
tract is all in grass, being a fine rolling prairie on the 
second bottom of the Kaw River, and contains perma- 
nent springs of water. Would make a fine frult or 
stock farm. Price $11,000. Terms easy. Would be 
exchanged for first-class unencumbered property in 
or near Boston. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


MEDICAL | REGISTER. 





















































E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Pr Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. Mm. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Cogpete,—seal Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 
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Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamii- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


eee Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
se notouraphers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 


e Bostaurant.—Raceell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 


Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
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